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" THANATOPSIS. 


RY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their darkness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart; 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voicemYet a few days and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor ia the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To bea brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire aloue, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
Allin one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods,—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and,poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom..—Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there! 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone! 
So shalt thon rest; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will langh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
ine ama moe Cecio 
g years, . , 
The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man,— 
Shall one by one be gathered by thy side, 
By those, who in their turn shall follow them, 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou £0 not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
= SS ee 
LETTER FROM MRS, HOWE. 





Paris, June 2, 1878. 

I address this letter to all who, in years 
Past, have kept with me, or helped me to 
Keep, this day, once chosen asa Woman’s 
Festival of Peace. ‘ 

1 write from a city which has been, again 
ind again, deluged with the bloodshed of 
Civil war, and which has, not long since, 
Suffered the indignity and injury of hostile } 
invasion, the result of a senseless appeal to 
he military spirit of France. 

I write in a period which follows closely 


ipor 


i a war of unusual barbarity, whose 


and whose flames threaten to break out 
again for the desolation of mankind. 

Distant from all of you, and separated 
even from the dear friends in England who 
labor in this cause, I can only keep this Fes- 
tival by communing with those who are far 
away, by sending a message of my thought 
and love where neither my voice nor my 
presence can come. 

Dear friends, the prayer for peace is as 
old as the Hebrew Scriptures. The promise 
of peace is us old as the Greek Testament. 
Science and civilization conquer the globe; 
but war still lurks in the thoughts and in- 
tents of men. It still breaks out, at brief 
intervals, and when it does, it shows that 
the animal part of man’s nature is as cruel 
and barbarous as it ever was. 

Victor Hugo tells us, with the authority 
of an eye-witness, that the troops which 
Louis Bonaparte let loose upon Paris in or- 
der to carry out his coup d'état, ran riot with 
a fury which the legions of ancient Rome 
would not have exceeded. They swept the 
streets with cannon; they cut down unre- 
sisting and unoffending individuals; they 
murdered women and children, and tortured 
the dying with superfluous cuts and thrusts. 
This devil of cruelty underlies the noble 
structure of society, and when the sword is 
loosed, this devil is loosed with it. An old, 
old story, which no one has heard for the 
last time. 

What have we, women, to do with it? 
What new power, what new gift have we, 
that we should gather ourselves together 
against it, and organize a work of our own 
for its overthrow? 

I will answer that we have the new power 
of association. Not an association of men, 
with all the masculine instincts strong in 
them, and with women merely echoing their 
words, and carrying out their suggestions. 
An association of women, with the woman- 
ly instincts strong in them, with the tender- 
ness for human life which they may well 
feel who give it; an association of mothers, 
of sisters, of wives and daughters, each of 
whom can lay her soft hand upon some man- 
ly arm and say, ‘‘Reason, but do not fight. 
Be my true knight, and uphold the right, 
but do it with your noble mind and gener- 
ous heart, which can uplift and inspire, not 
with your muscles and weapons, which de- 
vastate and lay low.” This new order of 
chivalry, the knighthood of Peace and of 
Purity, we can help to found, in modest meet- 
ings, where the best and bravest of either 
sex can advise with us as to its code and its 
duties. And when the public conscience is 
awakened, and the heart of the people 
touched, we can form solemn and glorious 
processions, in which Art and Industry can 
unfurl their banners, and above which the 
very heavens themselves shall become the 
dome of a great temple of Peace, of a great 
city of Refuge, where violence shall never 
more have place. 

It should encourage us to take note that 
the work already done in this direction be- 
gins to bear noticeable fruit. The growth 
of the peace sentiment in England has had 
everything to do with the reluctance lately 
shown by that country to take part in the 
Russo-Turkish war. Party leaders have en- 
deavored, again and again, to stir up in the 
English people that love of combat which 
has so often carried their armies into the 
field. But wherever this bloody flag of 
War has been raised, the white banner of 
Peace has been set over against it, and so 
fur, the latter has put the former to flight, A 
man high in position and humanity, th 
Duke of Westminister, lately asked an au- 
dience of Lord Salisbury, as the head of a 
deputation organized to urge Peace meas- 
ures upon the heads of the government. 
Lord Salisbury curtly declined the inter- 
view. The responsibility which the request 
threw upon him, he cannot decline. 

In our own dear land a war of classes 
threatens to succeed a war of races. Neith- 
er war could exist without the aid and sym- 
pathy of women. Oh! let our hearts be 
diligent with our own sex and with its op- 
posite, to the end that these deadly evils 
may be arrested. 

Dear friends, Iam quite sure that some 
of you, somewhere, are keeping Mother's 
Day to-day, and perhaps even while I write. 
The Friendsin Council, of Berlin, Wiscon- 
sin, sent me word that they would meet, 
and asked for a letter, which I immediately 
sentthem. Two of the Mother’s Day meet- 
ings of last year, adjourned to meet on the 
same day of this year. May every blessing 
and joy be with these meetings, and with 
th se which I cannot now mention, not hav- 
ing known of them beforehand. I will beg 
that each assuciation would send some re- 
port of its proceedings to the Woman’s 

JOURNAL for publication, and would also 
send me some account of the same, by a 





stumbling echoes have not yetbeen quieted, 


letter addressed to the care of Messrs. Bar- 





ing Bros., London. Trus'ing to be nearer 
to you in the body at this time next year, 
and believing that I cannot be nearer to you 
in the spirit, I remain, your friend and fel- 
low-worker, according to my ability, 

JuL1a WARD Howe. 
+> — 

WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL IN WISCONSIN. 


‘Mother's Day” was observed in the 
quiet little city of Berlin, Wisconsin, on 
Saturday evening, June 1, by appropriate 
ceremonies, under the auspices of ‘The 
Friends in Council” (a Woman’s Literary 
Association,) who were assisted by a portion 
of the clergy of the place, the choir of the 
Congregationalist church kindly furnishing 
music for the occasion. \ibrary Hall was 
adorned with the flags of all nations, and nu- 
merous peace-inspiring mottoes, and was 
beautifully decorated with floral offerings 
by the busy hands of the small band of wo- 
men, who are determined to do their part 
toward bringing nearer the time when 
‘Peace on Earth” shall be a reality. 

A large and intelligent audience, that 
seemed thoroughly appreciative throughout 
the entertainment, were early assembled. 
The exercises were commenced by the choir, 
who sang an anthem of praise to the great 
Giver uf all good. Then followed a fervent 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Brewer, of the M. E. 
Church. Miss E. Brown, President of F. 
I, C., made introductory remarks, ably ex- 
plaining the object of peace-meetings, urg- 
ing women to wake up to a knowledge of 
the fact that they havea right to be heard 
on this subject, and closing with an earnest 
appeal to the audience to realize their re- 
sponsibility, and unite with the friends of 
peace and enemies of war, in blotting the 
record of this blackest of all crimes from 
the yet unwritten pages of our country’s his- 
tory. 

Mrs. G. N. Smith read Julia Ward Howe's 
‘Peace Manifesto.” Miss Lizzie McKittrick 
gave an instructive treatise upon the ‘Tur- 
co-Russian War.” Miss Ella Gilchrist re- 
cited ‘“‘The Voice of Peace” in a pleasing 
manner, and the choir again sang a stirring 
anthem. 

Mrs. Jenkins forcibly depicted ‘‘The Hor- 
rors of War.” giving statistics to prove its 
evil effects. She was followed by Mrs. N. 
D. Sears, who, with graceful eloquence, por- 
trayed ‘‘The Blessings of Peace.” 

Mrs; J. Macnish gave a very impressive 
recitation of Mrs. Browning's beautiful 
poem, ‘“‘Mother and Poet.” Rev. R. M. 
Webster, of the Congregationalist Church, 
delivered a short address, beseeching his hear- 
ers not only to labor for the cause of peace 
in the world at large, but to cherish it in 
their hearts and homes. Mrs. Arnold pro- 
pounded a series of questions upon the 
causes of war, and the manner in which 
national difficulties should be adjusted, and 
replied 10 queries ina logical manner, clear- 
ly demonstrating the unreasonableness of 
war, and also the fact that international ar- 
bitration is a perfectly feasible means of 
settling disturbances between nations. Mrs. 
L. Bellis, Vice-president of F. 1. C., read a 
very interesting letter from Mrs. Howe, en- 
couraging the society in the good work. 
HOWE. 


LETTER FROM MRS. 


To the Friends in Council, assembled to keep 
the Festival of Peace. 

My Dear Frienps:—A welcome message 
of remembrance from your honored Presi- 
dent informed me, last year, that you had 
met together on June 2, to unite your vows, 
and to pledge your efforts in the sacred 
cause of Peace. I need not say that this 
was good news to me. 

A second letter from the same source 
tells me that this year’s recurrence of the 
same day will find the friends once more 
united in the name and presence of this 
great idea, which is, in fact, that the true 
interests of humanity are one, and are there- 
fore best promoted by harmonious and united 
action. The prospects of olden time and 
the philosophers of modern days have all 
prophecied and taught that this great unity 
of the human race should be recognized 
and established. The teachings of the dear 
Lord Jesus all led and pointed to this re- 
sult. His doctrine was a religion of peace 
on earth; and though he foretold that its 
progress would involve divisions of opin- 
ions and of feeling, and the sacrifice of his 
own life, he yet made it evident that for- 
giveness was to triumph over vengeance, 
and that the love of the Divine Father would 
eventually gather the whole multitude of 
his children into such agreement that there 
should be ‘‘one fold and one shepherd.” 

Dear women—mothers, sisters and friends 
—who will meet together on this day, to 
contemplate the true millennium promised to 
mankind, I pray you to receive, even from 
this great distance, my heartfelt greeting 
and assurance of sympathy with you. Let 
me say, in the language of the poet Words- 
worth :— 

“My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal. 

I am glad to think that many good men 
will unite with you in your Peace Festival. 
Ihope that some of them will aid you with 





their practiced thought and trained speech, 
and all with their good will. 

Yet, I pray you, let the day remain a Wo- 
man’s festival, because women, as mothers 
and as the teachers and trainers of infancy, 
are bound to have so great a part in the 
pacification of the world. Would any of 
you be inclined to ask, what women can do 
to bring Peace on earth, let all answer: ‘‘We 
can love Peace, and we can teach our chil- 
dren to love it.” If we train our boys to 
reason with each other, and not to fight—if 
we teach our boys and our girls that it is 
true glory to serve the iuman race, and that 
those who sacrifice human life to meet the 
ends of gainand ambition purchase a false 
glory, we shall all give some help in estab- 
lishing the blessed dominion of Peace on 
earth. Be of goodcheer, therefore, one and 
all. Even though one cruel war is just over, 
and another threatens to begin, do not lose 
heart or hope. 

Each one of us can plant a little garden 
of Peace in the world’s desert. Each one 
of us can cherish the fellowship and the in- 
fluences which make loving-kindness and 
charity to flourish in any community. I 
trust to meet with you again some day, 
and to see your faces shining with the joy 
of this new revelation, of this new hope, 
brought us by Christ, but revealed to each 
one of us only by a deep study of his doc- 
trine, and of the real character and destiny 
of humankind. 

So God bless you and speed the good 
work, prays your absent friend, 

JuLia Warp Howe. 

Florence, Italy, May 23, 1878. 

Mrs, Stillman Wright presented resolu- 
tions asking for a Congress of Nations, 
which were adopted, Miss Brown having 
jocularly asked them to express tieir unani- 
mity by peaceful silence. The choir then 
sang, ‘‘Thou will keep him in perfect 
peace,” after which the andience were dis- 
missed with a benediction by Rev. Mr. 
Brewer. 

May the day be hastened, when ai! man- 
kind shall rejoice in the knowledge that 
peace with our brother and sister is peace 
with our God. Lucy E. Morris, 

Secretary F. 1. C. 

Derlin, Wis. June 14, 1878. 

—— eo ——_—_—__—- 
MRS, CAMPBELL IN STONEHAM. 

Ourcitizens who were not present at Mrs. 
Campbell's lecture on Wednesday evening, 
do not know what they lost. We have 
rarely heard an address of over an hour’s 
length, upon any phase of the ‘‘Woman 
question,” which was at once so calm, earn- 
est, judicious, instructive, interesting and 
womanly, as that of this week. Nor is 
Mrs. Campbell one of those so-called re- 
formers who seem to take far more pleasure 
in ridiculing the old way than in arguing 
the new. There was a purity of tone and a 
conservatism of spirit that, in our judgment, 
are peculiarly suited to the advocacy of 
radical social and political changes. 

We cannot undertake to give even a sy- 
nopsis of her thoughts. But one principal 
effect of her arguments upon our own mind 
was to confirm us in the belief that the 
question of the Suffrage for women ought 
not to be decided by men. Woman has 
exactly the same right to a voice in that de- 
cision, and the same interest in it, that man 
has. The two sexes will be alike benefited 
by a wise decision, and they will be alike 
injured by a foolish decision. It has often 
seemed to us that the women, the good 
women, the womanly women, the strong- 
minded women (using the words in Mrs. 
Campbell's sense), are as much divided on 
this question as the men are. Of course the 
ultimate decision ought to represent the in- 
telligence and conscience of both men and 
women together. But it seems to us, that 
just now it would help us very much toward 
a settlement of the question, if we might 
have clear evidence of what the women 
themselves—the best women—really desire. 

Meanwhile, there are at least two classes 
of men; viz, those (1) who, for whatever 
reasons, good or bad, refuse women the Suf- 
frage and purpose to do so in future; and 
those (2) who are personally disposed to be- 
lieve that women should have the Suffrage, 
but who do not believe it would be right to 
thrust all of the responsibilities of the Sut- 
frage upon Woman, without any reference 
to the contrary sentiments of the majority 
(we will suppose) of the ‘‘strong-minded” 
women of to-day, or to the contrary tradi- 
tions that have come down to us from a 
progressive and Christian past. 

A word more, in reference to the lecturer. 
Mrs. Campbell has been, we believe, for 
ten years in the service of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of this State. During 
this period she has labored for the cause in 
most of the States, from Maine, where she 
once lived, to the Rocky Mountains. She has 
been personally known to but few of our 
citizens, but, if we may judge by her late 
visit here, she must have accomplished a 
great deal of good. We wish her much 
success wherever she may go.— W. J. B., in 
Stoneham Independent. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Evizaseta Bowery, of 104 Heneague 
Street, Birmingham, England, has died at 
the age of 103. She leaves a son aged eighty. 

Tue Empress EvGeEntz, widow of Louis 
Napoleon, has been in London a great deal 
lately, and it is said that she is in negotia- 
tion for the purchase of a magnificent town- 
house, where, when she enters it, she will 
emerge from her seclusion as a widow and 
a deposed sovereign, and receive the great 
world of society again in a manner befitting 
her station. 

Mrs. WHEATON, who has already given 
$10,000 to Wheaton Seminary, it is said will 
pay the whole cost of an addition which is 
to be made to the seminary building. This, 
when completed, will contain a gymnasium, 
a library, two large recitation-rooms, a cab- 
inet of natural history, a studio, and a labo- 
ratory. The leading contracts have been 
made, and the foundations are being laid. 
All is to be finished by the middle of Octo- 
ber. 

Mrs. Borra, of New York, was formerly 
Miss Anna Lynch, and when little more 
than a school-girl wrote a volume of poems 
which were morning glories, full of beauty 
and promise. She is a lady of large person- 
al charms, and her sympathy for struggling 
authors, artists and actors has been a source 
of great refreshing and help to many. She 
has a fine literary taste, and with her ac- 
complished husband, has a delightful home, 
which is the resort of some of the choicest 
people. 

Miss Hennierra Hamiiron, age eigh- 
teen, died on Wednesday night, at No. 225 
Madison Avenue, New York, in convul- 
sions, brought on by paralysis of the brain, 
caused by severe study. Miss Hamilton 
was a member of the graduating class of 
the Normal College. She had never been 
very strong, and of late had suffered much 
from pain in the head and face. The cor- 
oner rendered a decision in accordance with 
the facts. 

Mks. SwissukeLM has been preaching a 
sermon for tramps. She believes that all 
honest work is its own exceeding great re- 
ward. She says that if she was a houseless 
wanderer she would get an old knife and go 
to cutting up burdocks and thistles on the 
roadside, or in somebody’s field. She 
would carry stones and clods and fill up 
“chuck-holes” in the road, to make it easier 
for the horses which came after her; and 
she would be quite certain that the Proprie- 
tor of this world would give her all that was 
best for her, so long as He was pleased to 
keep her in it. 

Mrs. Betva A. Lockwoop, who by her 
persistent knocking at the doors of Congress 
for admission to the Supreme Court has 
become somewhat famous, has two impor- 
tant cases pending before that Court, which 
she is debarred from pleading, on account 
of her sex, One is a Cherokee Indian claim 
involving $3,000,000. Mrs. Lockwood is 
now in the fifth year of her practice, and 
has all the business she can attend to. 
When she began, her property consisted of 
a few feet of real estate in a cemetery; now 
she is worth $20,000, and her practice brings 
her a yearly income about five times as large 
as the salary of a clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment. She is a widow, nearly fifty 
years of age. 

Mrs. Abby SAGE RICHARDSON is prepar- 
ing for asummer flight across the ocean. 
She started east from Colorado last fall and 
at Chicago pave a course of lectures on 
“English Literature;” then she was wanted 
at Milwaukee; then at Springfield, Ill., and 
then everywhere. She has had a good sea- 
son, but arather wearing one. Next sea- 
son she will lecture in the East, and has her 
new lecture almost ready. Its title is 
‘Very Hard Times.”” She is a fine looking 
woman, with that undefinable something 
which goes to give a person what is de- 
scribed as ‘‘presence.”’ She has an excel- 
lent voice, and knows how to use it in 
speaking as well as the best singers know 
how to use their voices in singing. Mrs. 
Richardson is a pleasing and interesting 
speaker, one of the very best now on the 
platform. She has thoughts, too, which 
have passed through the crucible of a terri- 
bly trying experience. One cannot help 
having a genuine respect for a woman who 
has passed through the ordeal so nobly and 
so sweetly, without the flinching of a nerve 
or the shirking of a duty, working to sup- 
port herself and those who had claims on 
her, educating her sons, striving constantly 
to get knowledge and culture, and realize 
her ideal of character. During her visit to 
Europe she will write letters to the Congre- 
gationalist and correspond with some other 
papers. 
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HUDSONIA. 
BY MRS, 7. 8. FORMAN. 


Not in the cloistered safety of the woods, 

Where the fair firstlings of the spring-time hide; 

Not the gay, laughing, dancing brook beside, 

Nor in the hush of monntain solitudes, 

Seek we for thee, O, hardy pioneer! 

Upon the barren, bleak, and wind-swept sand 

Of sea-girt isles, thy feet are set. There, fanned 

By breezes salt with spray, thou dost not fear 

To spread thy couch of velvet tapestry,— 

With golden flowers soon to be *broidered o'er, 

A new Canute, thou sittest on the shore, 

Sending brave challenge to the mighty sea; 

While, far and near, as waiting thy command, 

The glistening ranks of sturdy beach-grass stand, 
—Appletons’ Journal for May. 
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A FOUR O'CLOCK. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 
Hang in the heavens forever so! 
Forever in mid-afternoon, 
Ah, happy day of happy June! 
Pour out thy sunshine on the hill, 
The piny wood with perfume fill, 
And breathe across the singing sea 
Land-scented breezes, that shall be 
Sweet as the gardens that they pass, 
Where children tumble in the grass! 
Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 
Hang in the heavens forever so! 
And long not for thy blushing rest 
In the soft bosom of the west, 
But bid gray evening get her back 
With all the stars upon her track! 
Forget the dark, forget the dew, 
The mystery of the midnight blue, 
And only spread thy wide, warm wings 
While summer her enchantment flings! 
Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 
Hang in the heavens forever so! 
Forever let thy tender mist 
Lie like dissolving amethyst 
Deep in the distant dales, and shed 
Thy mellow glory overhead! 
Yet wilt thou wander—call the thrush. 
And have the wilds and waters hush 
To hear his passion-broken tune, 
Ah, happy day of happy June! 

—Atlantic Monthly, July 1868. 
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DECORATION DAY. 


BY MRS. EMMA MOLLOY. 





Come, with music loving and tender, 

Come, with footsteps solemn and slow, 

Come, with banners homage to render 

To our brave heroe- lying low. 

These were our boys we loved in the Maytime, 

Ere the frost of life’s winter had silvered our hair, 

These were our brothers that in the old playtime, 

Twined for us garlands of flowers so fair. 

Why should we not bring the blossoming roses, 

Lilacs and lilies and rosemary, too, 

Marking the mounds where calmly reposes, 

Each patriot-hero who honored the Blue. 

"Tis said that flowers are God's love letters, 

Writ yearly, to tell us how by and by 

We shall break away from these earthly letters, 

To blossom in beauty with him on high. 

Buried each year in the earth’s kind bosom, 

Called in the Spring by His loving breath 

Forth in new beauty, they teach this lesson 

To sorrowing hearts—there is no death. 

That by and by we, too, shall be sleeping 

With friend and with lover under the sod, 

For ‘tis only the bodies Earth holds in her keeping, 

While the souls are abloom in the gardens of God. 

Oh! then could we find a language more tender, 

To tell of our loving for these loyal ones, 

The yearnings of maiden for lover or brother, 

Of wife for the husband or mothers for sons. 

Speak to them, roses and lilies and pansies, 

Lilacs and myrtle and sweet mignonette, 

Carry back on your fragrance our loving remem- 
brance, 

Oh! tell them we miss them and mourn for them yet. 

That we've never forgotten their loving devotion 

That your faces this day with our tears have been wet, 

That we've spoken each name with tenderest emotion, 

And cherish their memory with loving regret. 

Oh! may not some strain of our music ascending, 

Rend the blue vaults of bliss where they walk now in 
white, 

May no answering chords on our souls swift descend- 
ing, 

Cheers us on in our battles for God and the right. 

Then, trusting they see from some hill-side in glory, 

The love-tokens we lay o’er their mouldering dust, 

We will come, year by year, in song and in story, 

To tell how our heroes were true to their trust. 

Oh! green be the turf forever above them, 

And green their remembrance forever and aye; 

We may all pass away who mourn them and love 
them, 

But this nation will ne'er let their memory die. 

And yearly she'll bring the blossoming roses, 

Lilacs and lilies, the bay and the yew, 

Marking the mounds where calmly reposes, 

Each patriot-hero who honored the Blue. 

— Exchange, May 30, 1878. 








POLLY STRADER, THE 
TRAPPER. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, D. D. 





Away out upon the frontier, on the bank 
of one of those beautiful lakes that abound 
in Minnesota, lived Mr. Henry Strader, 
‘Polly’s father. He had emigrated from 
Pennsylvania in 1856, and had made a 
“claim” on the finest quarter-section of land 
within a circuit of ten miles. According 
to the ‘‘pre-emption laws” the person who 
settles on unoccupied land, and observes 
certain formalities, has the right to pur- 
chase that land from the Government at any 
time beforeit is broughtinto market, at one 
‘lollar and twenty-five cents an acre. But 
if he does not buy it before the day of sale, 
it is sold at auction to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Strader had three children, Harry, 
his eldest, Polly, and little Jimmie. All the 
money that the father could make by farm- 
ing insummer and trapping in winter, he 
spent inimproving hisclaim. As the land 
was not likely to be advertised for sale for 
some years, he did not think it necessary to 
make any provision for buying it at once. 
But Mr. Strader was taken suddenly ill and 


died, and the burden of paying for the 
claim and supporting the family, came upon 
Harry, then only seventeen years of age. 
Not wholly upon Harry either, for, from 
the time her father died, Polly, who was just 
fifteen, resolved to share every burden with 
her brother. She was stronger than many 
boys of her age, and had always been fond 
of out-door life. In fact, she was what you 
would call a tom-boy, brimful of life, rest- 
less and energetic, She had already learned 
to paddle a canoe, and as the prairie chick- 
ens would come into the yard, she had be- 
come an adept with the shot-gun. The 
neighbors used to say that she was too wild, 
that she never would be good for anything. 

But within a week after her father died, 
she had taken a hoe and gone into the field 
by the side of Harry. All through the hot 
days she did her part; and as winter drew 
on, she practiced with the rifle until she 
could shoot about as well as her brother. 
And through the long, cold months, she 
tied on her snow-shoes as regularly as Har- 
ry did his, and by dint of helping her broth- 
er, and taking lessons from him, she learned 
all the craft of the trapper. She knew the 
habits of muskrat, mink and otter as well as 
any man intheregion. Harry used tomake 
her face grow red, sometimes, by declaring 
that she was a ‘‘glorious girl.” 

But the next spring came the commence- 
ment of the war. I cannot stop to tell you 
of all the discussions that were held in the 
Straders’ cabin, on the subject of Harry’s 
enlistment. They ended in Polly’s telling 
him to go, that she wonld support the fam- 
ily, and that the land wouldn’t come into 
market right off, anyway. And whether 
right or wrong, Harry enlisted. That sum- 
mer Polly succeeded in cultivating that por- 
tion of the land that was broken and fenced, 
in such a way as to get a tolerable crop. 
But during the summer there came the sad 
news that Harry was wounded, and must lie 
fora long time in the hospital, and then, 
perhaps, be discharged, on account of his 
disability todo further service. To add to 
their distress, came the startling intelligence 
that the land was brought into market, and 
must be pre-empted before the first of Jan- 
uary, or it would be sold. 

There was a merchant, five miles away, 
by the name of Van Dyke, who bought furs 
of the settlers, and sold them provisions. 
An utterly mean man, there was no advan- 
tage to be taken that Van Dyke did not 
take. He was delighted to hear that the 
land in the neighborhood was to be sold, for 
he was perfectly satisfied that the widow 
Strader could not raise the two hundred dol- 
lars necessary to purchase her land, and he 
chuckled as he thought of the prospect of 
buying it at the Government sale, and thus 
getting all the improvements for nothing. 
Indeed, it was shrewdly suspected that, as 
Van Dyke had some influence with the offi- 
cers of the land-office, he had something to 
do with the bringing of the land into the 
market at so early a day; for, as he was a 
money-lender and a speculator, there were 
many ways in which a land sale would be 
to his advantage. 

Polly applied to Mr. Van Dyke for a loan 
on a mortgage on the land, but was refused. 
Hoping against hope, she went to work to 
raise all the money she could, early in the 
fall. Leaving her mother and little Jimmie 
to secure the crops, she commenced to trap. 
She started out at daylight every morning, 
and was a picture for a painteras she pushed 
off her canoe. Her long hair lay on her 
shoulders, her head was covered with a 
regular trapper’s cap, made of wolf-skin, 
with the wolf's tail hanging down behind. 
She had been pretty successful, but at the 
prices offered by Mr. Van Dyke, she had 
nothing like enough to buy the land. Pol- 
ly was very high-spirited, and she vowed 
that Van Dykeshould not have a single skin 
that she captured. In vain he assured her 
that the price he offered her was the high- 
est that could be paid. 

“Mr. Van Dyke, you have not money 
enough to buy my furs.” 

At last came the news that Harry was 
about to start for home. He had been dis- 
charged, and was scarcely able to walk; 
but at any rate it was a comfort to know 
that he was coming home again. It was 
now the middle of November, but the sky 
was yet clear, and the prairies, seared with 
the frost, looked fields of gold beneath the 
autumn sun. And every night, the prairie 
fires made the sky glow in every direction. 
Polly bad made a careful account of her re- 
sources, and said that at least she had 
enough to buy the forty acres on which the 
house and the principal part of their im 
provements were. That was one consola- 
tion, at any rate. They would not be with- 
out a home, if they did have to lose the 
meadow and timber land that they prized 
so highly. One morning, as she was run- 
ning bullets and filling up her powder- 
horn, Mr. Van Dyke came in and handed 
her a letter, saying: 

“This was in the office for you, and I 
thought I would bring it along over, as I 
was coming. Don’t want to sell your furs 
this morning, eh?” 

“Iam obliged to you, Mr. Van Dyke, for 
bringing the letter, but you can’t have any 
of my furs.” 

“Well, you might let me have that black 





fox, anyhow, as a personal favor. I want 





to send itto my brother. I've taken a fancy 
toit. It ain't worth more than five dollars, 
but I'll give you ten.” 

Polly had captured a black or silver-gray 
fox a few days before, the only one she had 
ever seen, for it is very rare indeed that such 
a fox is taken so far south. She had no idea 
of its value, but ten dollars seemed to her a 
large price, and she was at first inclined to 
yield; but remembering that she was deal- 
ing with a scoundrel, she said: ‘“‘Mr. Van 
Dyke, I believe that 1 told you that you 
couldn’t have any of my peltries,” 

‘*Well Miss Strader, you’ll be sorry some 
day that you didn’t oblige me,”’ he said as he 
left the door, 

When Polly opened the letter, all her 
hopes were dashed to the ground. It was 
from Harry. He was very ill at St. Paul, 
and begged Polly to come for him, other- 
wise he thought he should die. 

Well,” said Polly, ‘‘if we must give up 
all hope of buying the farm, or even forty 
acres, [suppose we'll have to. It'll take a 
good part of what I have, to get Harry 
home, and it’l] take more than a week to go 
and come, and New Year’s isn’t far off. 
Every day is precious. But we must save 
Harry’s life, forthe poor fellow will get well 
if we can once get him home.” 

And so, without regarding her mother’s 
warning that there was a storm brewing, 
she started out in her canoe to go down 
the lake to get a team, with which to go 
for Harry. Her own was an ox-team, and 
to go in the stage was costly, and besides 
Harry couldn’t stand the day and night rid- 
ingin the stage, for the distance was a hun- 
dred and forty miles. She hired a team for 
atrip to St. Paul. She could not get it un- 
til the Monday following, and so she wrote 
a letter to Harry, telling him that she was 
coming, and then started to paddle around 
the shore and look at hertraps. When she 
got toa place which she and Harry had 
called Rocky Harbor, on the opposite side 
of the lake, she found a dead deer, partly 
eaten by the wolves, and knowing that the 
wolves would return after dark, she set sev- 
eral traps for them. Then she hastened 
back to her canoe, for it was now late, and 
there could be no doubt but that the No- 
vember storms, with which the winter al- 
most always begins in that climate, were 
now at hand. 

But before she could set foot in her canoe 
the storm came, and in an instant the air 
was so filled with snow, that an object twen- 
ty feet away was invisible. It took buta 
moment for Polly to appreciate her situa- 
tion. To paddle across the lake in such a 
storm was out of the question. The wind 
was coming up, and it would be alike im- 
possible to coast around the shore. Besides, 
it was a great distance, and ice would be- 
gin to form before she could get half-way. 
There were no families living on that side 
of the lake. Her only course was to stay 
where she was. Her spirit sank for a mo- 
ment, but she dashed away the tears that 
came up from a desolate heart, and set about 
making the best of it. She found a large 
log lying ina ravine. Dragging her canoe 
from the water, she laid it upside down par- 
allel with the log, about three feet away 
from it. She then cut brush, and laid 
across them, to forma roof. Creeping under 


this shelter, she was soon buried beneath. 


two feet of snow, and so felt sure of not 
freezing. There is no better protection 
from the cold than the snow. 

It was a lonely place. She could hear 
her heart beat. But when the wolves com- 
menced to gather for their midnight re- 
past, and when they set up their frightful 
howls, she could feel the hair rise upon 
her head. She would have been brave 
enough if she could have fought with the 
wolves, but to lie there and listen to their 
unearthly yelling, not knowing how soon the 
hungry pack would find her, was more than 
she could endure. And then she thought 
of poor Harry, and of the land sale, and 
she wished for the skins of the wild beasts 
that were so near her. For, though the 
wolf skin is of little or no value for the 
ordinary purposes to which fur are applied, 
itis in considerable demand for lap-robes. 
And remembering that she was on the lee- 
ward side of the wolves, she dug away the 
snow at one end of her burrow and looked 
out. Then, growing bolder, she crept out 
to a clump of little bushes near by, through 
which she could plainly see them. For by 
this time it had ceased snowing, and the 
moon was shining, though the wind still 
blew. She leveled her gun at them two or 
three times before she could get courage 
erough to fire. Atthe first shot she killed 
one, and the pack scattered a little, but the 
smell of the fresh blood of the dead wolf 
brought them back again. Several times 
she fired with like success. But one of the 
wolves, in moving round, caught sight of 
her. When a wolf sees any living object, 
he immediately endeavors to get to the lee- 
ward of it, in order to tell by the scent 
what it is. A wolf depends on his nose, in 
such matters, and not altogether upon his 
eyes. This one, when he caught sight of 
Polly, commenced to make a circle in order 
to get where his nose would inform him 
what kind of an animal she was. Crowd- 
ing the ball down quickly, she fired just in 
time to keep the wolf from finding her out, 
and calling the rest of the pack with his 





howl. The wolf rolled over in the snow. 

Another one came near running right on 
her, but she fired in time to save herself. 
But this last fright alarmed her so that she 
did not dare fire again, until she had climbed 
atree. From this point she kept up a fire 
upon them till -daylight, when they left. 
As the result of the night’s work, Polly 
found that she ‘had killed nineteen wolves 
and frozen one of her fingers almost off. 
Two of the wolves had been torn by the 
others, but there were seventeen tolerably 
good skins, 

Before she dared undertake to skin them, 
she found it necessary to have a fire to keep 
her hands from freezing. By whittling 
thin bass-wood shavings from her canoe- 
paddle, and taking cotton from her cloth- 
ing, she was able to start a fire by striking a 
percussion cap in the midst of a bunch of 
cotton with a little powder scattered through 
it. It took her till noon to take the skins 
from the wolves, and by the middle of the 
afternoon the severe cold had frozen the 
lake in its narrowest part, so that she ven- 
tured to cross. In order to take her wolf- 
skins across, she was obliged to make a lit- 
tle sledge of the crotch of a small tree. 
Of course there had been great distress at 
home on account of her absence, and great 
was the joy at her return, 

On the next Monday she put her furs on 
a sled and started to St. Paul. When she 
got to Mankota, she took a load of wheat 
for St. Paul, getting a good round price for 
hauling. Arriving in the city, her first care 
was to find Harry and to cheer him up, 
which she did most effectually. He said 
her merry laugh was better than all medi- 
cines in the world. She told Harry that if 
she could get a load back, she thought her 
furs would be sufficient to pay for forty 
acres, and the other one hundred and twen- 
ty they would have to let ‘‘old Van Dyke,” 
as she called him, have. 

‘And so you’ve turned teamster, have 
you, little woodchuck?” said Harry, raising 
himself up in bed. 


‘‘Anything to save you and the old home, 


Harry.” 

That day she sold her furs. What was 
her surprise to find that the rare and beau- 
tiful silver-black fox was worth, not ten dol- 
lars, but sixty-five. For the average value 
of black or silver-gray skins is fifty dollars, 
and hers was an uncommonly fine one. And 
then, too, the extraordinary demand for 
minks had carried them up to three times 
the price offered by Van Dyke and even her 
muskrats were worth twice what he had 
offered, and she got well paid for her wolf- 
skins. And to this Harry’s back pay that he 
had just received, was added, and there was 
more than enough to enter the whole claim! 
When Polly got home, she did not tell any 
of her neighbors that she had stopped at the 
land office at St. Peter, on her way back, 
and entered the claim, And Van Dyke, 
who did not know that she had taken a load 
both ways, nor hew many furs she had, 
came over to see Harry, who was now able 
to walk about. 

‘Mr. Strader,” said he, ‘I suppose you'll 
be able to pre-empt forty acres of this, and 
I mean to buy the other three-forties. 
Your sister has been a little saucy, but I 
want to oblige you, and if you'll let me buy 
in this forty with the house on, I don't mind 
paying you alittlesomething to start you on 
a new claim.” 

‘I couldn’t make such an arrangement, 
sir,” said Harry. 

‘‘Why?” said Van Dyke. 

‘Because my sister, whom you tried to 
swindle, entered the claim on her way back 
from St. Paul. And now, sir, there is the 
door.” 

And the crestfallen ‘land-shark” left.— 
Gospel Banner. 


WHAT CHICAGO NEEDS, 





Chicago boasts of one of the most com- 
plete and elaborate public hospitals on the 
Continent. It has been erected at a large 
cost, shared in proportion by every individ- 
ual who pays taxes. One of the leading 
medical colleges of the Northwest adjoins 
it, with an amphitheatre and all the advant- 
ages of an able Faculty, and the most mod- 
ern devices for aiding medical education. 
The hospital has a large staff of physicians 
(resident and consulting), nurses, attendants, 
etc. Yet there is one notable defect that is 
a blot on the institution, an injury to public 
interests, and a hindrance to the hospital's 
usefulness as a public charity. There is no 
special ward for the accommodation of 
lying-in women and the treatment of wo- 
men’s diseases. There is no need to dwell 
upon the urgent necessity of particular care 
and attention in these cases. Common hu- 
manity has agreed upon the duty of provid- 
ing for women about to be delivered of 
children, when their own condition in life 
prevents them from procuring proper care 
for themselves. Aside from this the medi- 
cal profession has recognized that the pecu- 
liar diseases of women, which prevail to an 
alarming extent among Americans, exert a 
most deleterious influence upon the general 
public health. Thus it is that common 
charity and sanitary considerations alike 
demand that every such hospital as that 
supported by Cook County should have 
ample facilities for the care and treatment 
of women who are afflicted with tumors, 


peculiar weaknesses, or are about to bring 
children into the world. A 

There is an excellent charity on the west 
side, known as the Women’s Hospital 
which has done and is doing all it can to 
alleviate sufferings and provide care for 
women too poor to take care of themselves 
at a critical time. But this is a private 
charity, and its resources are not merely 
limited, but they cannot properly be ex. 
pended upon women with whom childbirth 
is asin andshame. This private charity 
was intended to reach a class of women 
who are unable to secure for themselves the 
delicate care and scientific treatment de- 
manded by their condition. As a private 
charity its promoters had the right to de- 
termine its function, which. for the rest, is 
legitimate and worthy, because it is extend. 
ed to a class of women who would not 
throw themselves upon the county, but 
would endanger their lives and undergo 
great Jeprivation if left to themselves [t 
is not right that the accommodations and 
advantages of this private hospital should 
be monopolized by a certain class, to the 
exclusion of the very women for whose 
benefit it was established; it sLould be left 
free to work in its own field, while the 
county should take care of those who are 
properly a charge upon it. 

Without any special information as to the 
size and arrangement of the County Hospi- 
tal, we assume that it will be practicable to 
set aside space to properly accommodate 
fifty beds for the exclusive use of women 
in childbirth, or helpless invalids. It is not 
for the county to inquire into the character, 
but only the necessities and condition, of 
those who apply for admission into the 
public hospital. All women who apply at 
a lying-in time and who have no other re- 
source should be cared for properly and de- 
cently. If adequate arrangements were 
made at the County Hospital for this class 
of unfortunates, the Women’s Hospitals 
supported by private contributions would 
be justified in turning over to the county 
those whose misfortunes had been brought 
on by their own vice, and these institutions 
would then be free to do the work for which 
they were organized, viz.: the care of de- 
serving and afflicted women who have no 
homes nor sufficient means of their own to 
secure proper attention.—Dr. May in Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

——————__- eo ———————___—. 
JUDAISM AND JEWESSES. 

It is gratifying to see that the theological 
wrongs of the daughters of Israel begin to 
attract attention. The two letters, each 
pointing out by way of exemplification a 
slight upon the female sex, published a 
fortnight ago in these columns, show that 
the remarks made by us on the subject un- 
der the above-named heading have not 
fallen on deaf ears. The benediction in the 
Ritual, ‘‘Blessed art Thou O Eternal, our 
God, that Thou hast not made me a wo- 
man,” cannot but wound a woman’s feel- 
ings. It is true that the benediction need 
not necessarily reflect male arrogance. It 
admits of an explanation presenting it quite 
in a different light. It may be that those 
who composed this benediction and those 
who inserted it in the Ritual, intended no 
more than to express thereby their thanks 
to the Giver of the Law for having laid 
upon them its full weight, since males in 
the rabbinical view are charged with the 
fulfillment of all commandments, while 
females are only bound to observe those 
compliance with which does not depend 
upon specified periods. It may be that the 
law was so endeared to the compilers of the 
Liturgy that they considered the charge to 
observe the law in ali its details as a special 
privilege vouchsafed to the malesex. Nay, 
it is even very probable that such is the 
right construction to be put upon this bene- 
diction, since the rabbis, especially of the 
elder generation, very often speak with the 
greatest tenderness of the female sex. 

Every rabbinical anthology reproduces 
some of the Rabbinical dicta of this kind 
culled from the Talmudical writings. For 
instance, ‘‘Love thy wife as thyself; honor 
her more than thyself. He who lives un- 
married, lives without joy. If thy wife is 
small, bend down to her and whisper in her 
ear. He who sees his wife die, has, as it 
were, been present at the destruction of the 
sanctuary itself.” Rabbi Jose said: “I 
never call my wife, wife, but home, for she 
indeed makes my home. All the blessings 
of a household come through the wife: 
therefore, should the husband honor her. 
Men should be careful lest they cause wo- 
men to weep, for God counts their tears. 
‘In cases of charity, where both men and 
women claim relief, the latter should be 
first assisted. If there should not be enough 
for both, the men should cheerfully relin- 
quish their claim. Tears are shed on God's 
altar for the one who forsakes his first 
love.” Nevertheless, a prayer that requires 
a commentary, to be rightly understood, 
has no claim to a place in the Ritual. 

¢Prayer must gush forth from the heart as & 
spring from the ground, and like the spring, 
must be as clear as crystal. There must be 
no doubt about its propriety, and no am- 
biguity in it. The benediction commented 
upon should be expunged from the Ritual: 
and such, no doubt, will be its lot when 





the right time shall have come. It will 
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have to go like so many other portions 
which are no longer approved of by the in- 
telligence of the age, and are no longer in 
harmony with its moral sentiment, and 
consequently are no longer truthful. More 
characteristic, not of talmudical, but of me- 
dieval rabbinical sentiment concerning 
women, is the other exemplification there- 
of brought under notice. 

The Reverend, the Chief Rabbi, we are 
told, has actually fallen out with the war- 
dens of one synagogue because they are dis- 
inclined to restore the ugly railing in the 
ladies’ gallery which had been removed, 
and has enforced his behest in another place 
of worship, thus putting it to considerable 
expense. There is, no doubt, a very an- 
cient warrant for the separate worship of 
men and women. In the Temple, women 
worshipped in a Court of theirown. But 
it might be difficult to find a warrant for 
the putting up of such railings. They have, 
no doubt, originated in the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, and, like so many other 
things which Judaism could very well have 
done without, have been sanctioned by me- 
dixval rabbis, partaking of all the barba- 
rism, all the superstition, all the ignorance 
and all the degradation which marked the 
period. Why, the Chief Rabbi, in the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century, in the capi- 
tal of England, amidst men and women of 
refined taste, of less gross ideas and of supe- 
rior notions of the relations of the two sexes 
to each other, should insist upon the reten- 
tion of a piece of ugly, contemptible, medi- 
eevalism, is a problem which we cannot 
solve. Isit because it is so written in some 
code? We will undertake to single out in 
the very same code atleast ascore of injunc- 
tions to which no Jew in the West, how- 
ever orthodox he may be, any longer pays 
the least attention. They are barbarous, 
like the ages in which they originated, and 
are much more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. They are dead and 
gone, and cannot be galvanized again into 
life. Let them be decently buried and con- 
signed to the oblivion which they deserve. 
Is it because it is a custom, and ‘‘custom 
overrides law?” 

Apart from the absurdity of such a prin- 
ciple, the affirmation of which should en- 
sure its abolition, we will undertake to 
point out scores and scores of customs 
which not even a Western Rabbi any more 
heeds. Our forefathers in their own coun- 
try wore turbans, instead of hats and caps; 
a square outer garment, from the four corn- 
ers of which dangled four fringes, instead 
of frock coats and dress coats; sandals, in- 
stead of boots or shoes; a head gear which 
we call phylacteries; moreover beards and 
side locks. These were ancient established 
customs; where are they now? The houses 
of our fathers were provided with parapets. 
This custom is even enjoined in the Bible. 
Which Jewish house, however orthodox 
the proprietor may be, has now a parapet; 
and what Rabbi has ever refused to enter a 
Jewish home because it has no such para- 
pet? Our Rabbis now in the West appear 
ina peculiar costume; evidently in imitation 
of the clergy of the dominant religion. Are 
they not thereby guilty of the violation of the 
Jewishlaw? And yet with all these breaches 
of ancient time-honored observances staring 
them in the face, Rabbis refuse to visit syn- 
agogues in which the ladies’ gallery are 
without railings! Can inconsistency be car- 
ried any further? Should it after this be 
surprising if the laity were to take a course 
of its own and argue that if our religious 
chiefs find nothing more urgent to do than 
to support with their weighty authority 
senseless pieces of medizvalism and give a 
religious sanction to customs destitute of 
all claim to a higher rituality which serve 
no moral purpose, and is devoid of all sym- 
bolic significance, might we not fare just as 
well if we were altogether deprived of spir- 
itual supervision.—Jewish Chronicle. 

—_0« pe ——____ 


ARMENIAN WOMEN. 





A war correspondent, describing his 
journey from Trebizond to Erzeroum, says: 
“Thousands of small, yellow ferrets dart to 
and fro across the road and run to shelter 
in their burrows.as we tramp by. Strange- 
looking water-fowl rise screaming from the 
marshes, and the kingfisher and maiden- 
bird perch on the single telegraph wire that 
flanks the way. Scattered villages appear 
at intervals. There are no separate farm- 
houses asin other countries. For mutual 
protection the inhabitants have grouped 
their houses together. You see Armenian 
women sitting on the roadside, wrapped in 
their long white robes, covering alike head 
and feet. The black veil gives them a hid- 
eous, unearthly appearance. The yashmak 
of the Turkish woman might, by stretching 
& point, be considered as an article of dress; 
but here there is no compromise. The veil 
and the mantle have no pretence to ele- 
gance or beauty; they are merely means of 
concealing figure and face. As the tramp 
of horses draws near, the women fly fur- 
tively across the road to their respective 
houses or huts. It reminds one forcibly of 
rabbits on a country road scurrying hastily 
to their burrows on the approach of a way- 
farer. The seclusion of Armenian women, 
even of the humblest class, is much more 
severe than among the Turks. A sad expe- 
rience has taught them caution.” ; 
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GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
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wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
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stores throughout the United States and Briti 
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¢. C, BURLEIGH. 


The sudden and sad death of Charles C. 
Burleigh will send a pang to many hearts. 
The active part he took in the Anti-Slavery 
contest brought him into friendly relations 
with many people, not only on the platform, 
but in the private homes which made him a 
welcome guest. By allthese his death will 
be felt almost like that of a relative. 

It was my good fortune to travel with 
Mr. Burleigh a great deal, in doing service 
to the Anti-Slavery cause. The singular 
purity and unselfishness of his life were al- 
ways particularly apparent, and now, as my 
memory recalls many incidents of those 
years, nothing connected with him occurs to 
me which is not absolutely without a flaw. In 
the sketch so beautifully and tenderly of- 
fered below, the character of Mr. Burleigh 
appears as clearly portrayed as it could be 
in so short aspace. Those who knew him 
will recognize its truthfulness. Those who 
did not know him will see how good and 
how great a man the world has lost. 

At one time Mr. Burleigh had attended a 
meeting in New York City. I forget the 
exact occasion, but I distinctly remember 
that, after it was over, Mr. Burleigh stood 
talking with a gentleman, when several little 
girls clustered near, and one of them nestled 
her small hand into his, and stood there 
with a look of infinite satisfaction. Mr. 
Burleigh, engrossed in conversation, hardly 
noticed her, but in a half-conscious way 
stroked her head, while the child clung 
closer and closer. I asked her, ‘‘Do you 
know Mr. Burleigh?” indicating the man 
whose hand she held. To which she replied, 
‘*We thought he was our Saviour.” So like 
the pictures of Christ, with the long flow- 
ing hair, full beard, and benign countenance, 
did Mr. Burleigh look, that the little girl 
was sure she held the hand of the Saviour; 
and when he said: ‘‘No,I am only a man like 
this man,” the child would hardly accept 
even his words. 

This good man, leaving the record of a 
spotless life, has ‘‘gone before,” and the 
world is better and wiser for his having been 
in it. 

We extract the following worthy tribute 
from the Northampton /ournal:— 


eet 


“The announcement of Charles C. Bur- 
leigh’s death will thrill many heart-strings 
with keenest sorrow. He was of noble 
mould, in body, mind and soul—an intel- 
lectual giant,a moral hero, With undaunt- 
ed courage he combined the most sympa- 
thetic tenderness of heart. In debate he 
was remarkable for clear, convincing logic, 
and the purest diction. Few could cope 
with him in argument. During the anti- 
slavery conflict, in which he bore a promi- 
nent part, being in the thickest of the fight, 
if any formidable opponent rose in defence 
of slavery, he was handed over to Charles 
C. Burleigh, with entire confidence that 
every objection would be fully met and 
overthrown. Often called to take his life 
in his hands in defence of truth, he time 
and again braved the fury of mobs. When 
William Lloyd Garrison was pursued by 
bloodthirsty rioters in the city of Boston, 
Charles C. Burleigh suddenly closed and 
locked the door of the room which con- 
tained Mr. Garrison, and putting the key in 
his pocket, stood outside in front of the 
door with folded arms, facing the foe, and 
hindering the infuriated crowd from enter- 
ing, until Mr. Garrison could escape. 

No opposition could move Mr. Burleigh 
from ground which he believed to be right. 
In the midst of danger he preserved his 
mental balance and ready resources. On 
one occasion while speaking against slavery 
in a tumultuous assembly, a spoiled egg hit 
him on the forehead. Coolly wiping his 
brow, he quietly remarked, “I always knew 
that pro-slavery arguments were unsound.” 

Mr. Burleigh was born in Plainfield, 
Conn., on the third day of November, 1810. 
His father, Rinaldo Burleigh, a graduate of 
Yale College, was for many years the prin- 
cipal of a noted academy in that town, and 
the brothers of Charles C. were all men of 
mark—three of them, poets. He early 
manifested the talents for which he was 
afterwards distinguished. He taught school 
at sixteen years of age. Choosing originally 
the law for a profession, he thoroughly fit- 
ted himself for its practice. In January, 
1835, he was examined and admitted to the 
bar, and was said to be the best prepared 





candidate that had been admitted to the 
Windham County bar within the memory 
of those who were then practising there. 
Those who knew his powers and acquire- 
ments could see that he would have risen to 
eminence in that profession. But this pros- 
pect he sacrificed to the call of duty. The 
clients whose cause he finally resolved to 
defend were three millions of slaves, who 
had few to plead for them; and from whom 
he could expect no pecuniary reward. 
When the call came to him to throw himself 
into the anti-slavery conflict, he weighed the 
matter for a short time, and foreseeing the 
great sacrifice it would involve, the struggle 
Was severe, but in less than an hour a 
bright and beautiful expression illuminated 
his countenance, as he replied, ‘‘This is not 
what I intended, but it is what I ought to 
do. I will accept the invitation.” Within 
a week he entered the field of labor and 
was the agent of one anti-slavery society or 
another, until after the lamented President 
Lincoln had proclaimed emancipation to all 
who were in bondage in our land. 

While engaged in the anti-slavery cause, 
he married Gertrude Kimber of Pennsylva- 
nia, whose parents were Quakers, and in 
whose house many a fugitive slave found 
shelter. In his wife he found one deeply 
in sympathy with his work; sharing in his 
trials, and cheerfully bearing whatever of 
persecution and self-denial fell to her lot. 
After his marriage, he made his home for a 
time in Vermont; afterwards in Bristol, 
Penn., where his sons were born. From 
Bristol he went to Canterbury, Conn. 
From there he removed to Plainfield, his 
native place, where he built a house. He 
has statedly preached for free religious con- 
gregations at Cummington and Florence, 
Mass., and in Bloomington, Illinois. He 
was resident speaker of the Free Congrega- 
tional Society of Florence, from May 3, 
1863, until April 6, 1873. He aided in the 
organization of this society, and was its 
warm friend and powerful defender to the 
last. While resolute in the defence of his 
own religious opinions he was equally reso- 
lute in maintaining the right of others to 
enjoy and proclaim theirs, Early in life, 
while he was in some public meeting, a wo- 
man who rose to speak, was sileneed by the 
chairman. Mr. Burleigh, indignant at this 
suppression of free speech, arose, and in a 
splendid and powerful address defended the 
right of the lady to the floor. The chair- 
man then attempted to gag Mr. Burleigh, 
who courageously and nobly retorted that 
no power on earth should put him down, 
until he had vindicated the right of that 
woman to speak. No doubt her right was 
effectually sustained. 

In unpremeditated public speech, Mr. 
Burleigh was without a peer. At a mo- 
ment’s notice he would address an audience 
in the choicest language, as though it were 
a studied speech. In his discussion of a 
subject he would give the opposite side its 
strongest arguments, and state them with 
great fairness and candor. 

In his habits he was exemplary and strictly 
temperate, never using intoxicating liquors 
or tobacco. For a number of years he 
adopted a vegetarian diet, and though after- 
wards making a temperate use of animal 
food, admitted that he was equally strong 
and well-nourished while living on a purely 
vegetable diet. He had a tall and powerful 
frame; being noted for great muscular 
strength. His large and evenly developed 
head was the admiration of phrenologists. 

We are now called to mourn the extin- 
guishment, by sudden and painful casualty, 
of the noble life we have so imperfectly 
sketched. He quietly passed to his rest on 
Thursday evening, June 13, at 9 o’clock, 
after showing vital power and mental action 
that were wonderful, considering the fear- 
ful blow which fell upon that precious 
head. His family will have the general 
sympathy of the community. All who 
have known him will fee! that his loss is ir- 
reparable.” 8. H. 


The above sketch is written by an inti- 
mate friend of the deceased, who knew him 
well. In the early part of the week Mr. 
Burleigh’s friends gave up all hope of his 
recovery, as ke began gradually to weaken, 
and show signs of the great change. He 
went into a deep sleep about ten o’clock 
Wednesday evening, from which he did not 
awake, his respiration growing quicker and 
his pulse weaker as the hours went by, not 
a muscle moving, except those necessary in 
breathing, until nine o’clock Thursday 
evening, when his last feeble breath was 
drawn. 

His last conscious act appeared to be the 
recognition of his friend, Seth Hunt, whose 
hand he clasped and carried to his head, 
apparently signifying that he knew his 
trouble was there. 

The funeral services of Mr. Burleigh were 
held at Cosmian Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
at two o'clock, in place of the usual serv- 
ices. William Lloyd Garrison was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and Wendell Phillips would 
also have been present, if the illness of 
his wife had not prevented. 

The funeral, at Florence, was attended by 
about twelve hundred persons, and many 
were unable to gain access tothe hall. The 
principal speakers were the Rev. Samuel J. 
May, Jr., of Leicester, and William Lloyd 
Garrison. Inspeaking of the deceased, Mr. 





Garrison said: 

“He came often tomy home; we felt that 
he was a part of our household. He made 
a great sacrifice at twenty-five ht of age 
in leaving the profession of the Jaw with the 
promise of a brilliant career. My mind fol- 
lows him from village to village, always 
laughed at, called fanatic, lunatic, and 
every where receiving brickbats, rotten eggs, 
etc. But he was always confident that his 
cause would triumph. We Abolitionists 
had no one so able to disentangle the sophis- 
tries of our opponents, and we regard him 
as one of the ablest men the country has 
produced, 1 doubt if any other man has 
spoken so many times for the cause. His 
character bore no stain.”’ 

Letters were read from Whittier; Theo- 
dore D. Weld, of Hyde Park; Edward M. 
Davis, of Philadelphia; the Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, and J. K. Wilson. 
Whittier wrote: 

“One of the ablest and most self-sacrific- 
ing of the number, now sadly depleted, who 
compelled the reluctant people to see the 
sin and danger of slavery... . As a de- 
bater I have rarely seen his equal. He 
seemed in his best moments to combine the 
impetuous eloquence of a Henry with the 
severe logic of a Calhoun, One after an- 
other, in rapid succession, the pioneers of 
the great movement are passing on—remem- 
ber William Goodell and Judge Sutliff, who 
just preceded him. 

Like clouds that sweep the mountain summits, 

Like waves that know no guiding hand, 


So swift has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land. 


L. 8. 
——— - edo — -—— 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The death of the great American poet, 
whose thoughts have been for so many 
years a joy and an inspiration to us all, can- 
not be more worthily commemorated than 
in his own majestic words. Even the 
thoughtful and appreciative funeral-dis- 
course of Dr. Bellows seems a less appro- 
priate tribute to the memory of Bryant than 
the republication of ‘‘Thanatopsis.” When 
Bryant and Burleigh disappear from our 
midst, the world seems poorer, and life itself 
loses something of its charm. H. B. B. 
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VISIT TO THE FARM SCHOOL, 








The ‘‘Farm School for Boys,” on Thomp- 
son’s Island, in Boston Harbor, has been es- 
tablished by benevolent persons, as a home 
for boys who would otherwise be homeless, 
or left to fall into bad company and bad 
ways. The Home is arranged for one hun- 
dred boys, who are admitted at about eight 
or ten years of age, and who may remain 
till fourteen or sixteen, when they are con- 
sidered to be old enough to earn their own 
living. Homes are then found for them on 
farms, or at trades, where they get food, 
clothes and schooling until they are eigh- 
teen. No bad or vicious boy is allowed to 
live on the island, because his influence 
would corrupt the others. If by any chance 
such a boy gets admitted, he is, as soon as 
discovered, sent at once to a reform school, 
as a more suitable place forhim. The boys 
are made useful at all the farm-work of the 
place, which is considerable, since it em- 
braces the whole island. Each boy has a 
little patch for a flower garden, and, this 
year, the experiment is made of letting each 
boy havea bit of land to cultivate, and sell 
and own the product. This lays the foun- 
dation for habits of industry and thrift. 

Once a month, during the summer, the 
friends of the children are permitted to vis- 
itthem, This month, in company with a 
little girl whose brother is at the Farm 
School, I went with a great crowd of moth- 
ers and little girls, to visit the boys. They 
were all in theschool-room, when the boat 
landed, using a great deal of self-control, no 
doubt, to keep quiet when the (to them) 
event of the month—an hour with mother 
or sister—set every boy’s heart beating. 
The mothers, with expectant faces and 
eager eyes, out of which looked yearning 
tenderness and love, hurried up the graveled 
road, each carrying ‘“‘goodies,” (more is the 
pity!) and almost every one accompanied 
by a little girl or two. They all seemed to 
know the way up the stair-case to the 
school-room. 

There was a sight to see, which ought to 
warm the heart forever. Mothers peered 
over each others’ heads, to see the one boy 
dearer tu her than all the others. Some of 
them walked straight in to greet their sons, 
while others waved a hand, and waited till 
the school was dismissed, for the nearer 
greeting. Not so with the little girls! 
Under the arms, and through the crowd, 
an army of them made their way to the seats, 
where each found her brother. Then came 
the warm kisses, the genuine hugs, the pat- 
ted cheeks, the stroked heads. For one 
blessed moment, these boys, separated from 
kith and kin all the month, felt that some- 
body belonged to them. The eyes, glisten- 
ing with joy or moist with tears, showed how 
these waifs were thus held warm to human 
sympathy and human relationship, to go at 
last from the island-shelter and make bet- 
ter men, for the family ties which these 
visits keep up. 

School exercises, declamations, and sing- 
ing, which I did not get near enough to 
hear, followed; and then the boys were dis- 
missed to wander away with their relatives 
for an hour, before the boat came to take 
them all away. Each mother took her little 
group for private confab. The larger sis- 
ters of the small boys did the same, while 





one or two fathers, with a kind of elephan- 
tine tenderness, led each his little boy 
about, or sat to talk under the shady trees. 
The boys all had on their ‘Sunday best” 
clothes. Most of them looked strong, 
healthy, and well-fed. To all appearance 
they were as fine children as any similar 
number anywhere. Most of them were 
there because one or both parents were 
drunkards. But, thanks to the wise benev- 
olence of the founders of this school, and to 
the judicious care of the teachers and man- 
agers, the chance of these boys is made fair 
to be good men. This school itself gives 
proof how much better it is to keep the 
young from becoming criminals than to try 
to save them after they become such. Com- 
pare the Westboro’ Reform School and the 
Farm School on Thompson’s Island, -to see 
which plan is best. 

When the boat stopped to take its return- 
ing passengers, the Principal gave the boys 
leave to salute our departure with ‘‘three 
cheers,” which seemed to ease the heart- 
ache of the little fellows, and it even helped 
the mothers, as they left their children. 

L 8. 





TO THE WOMEN OF MICHIGAN. 

At the recent Michigan Republican State 
Convention, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted, as a part of the 
platform :— 

Resolved, That. . we recognize among 
the sacred obligations of a government 
founded on these principles, the duty of 
securing to all its citizens free and _untram- 
meled exercise of the right of Suffrage, 
and of protecting every man and woman 
from whom it claims allegiance, in the 

eaceable pursuits of an honest life, by every 
egitimate means within its reach. 

Now éverybody knows that women are 
citizens, so affirmed by the Constitution of 
the United States, which defines the term 
to include ‘‘all persons boru or naturalized 
in the United States.” Either, therefore, 
the Republicans of Michigan are solemnly 
pledged to establish Woman Suffrage, or 
their words have no meaning and they are 
pledged to nothing. It is now the duty of 
the Republican women of Michigan to hold 
the party to its principles, and to demand a 
recognition of their equal right in every 
caucus, convention, and public meeting. 
Let them do this, and they will soon com- 
pel a recognition. 

More than 40,000 men of Michigan re- 
cently voted for a Woman Suffage Constitu- 
tional Amendment. In the present state of 
parties, one half of that number can con- 
trol the nominations of members of the 
Legislature. Let the women of Michigan 
who believe in Suffrage call upon these 
men to exert their legitimate influence in 
the primary meetings,next fall, in the choice 
of State senators and representatives. If 
this is done, the Legislature will enact a 
law, next winter, giving women Suffrage 
in municipal elections and town meetings 
and in the choice of Presidential electors. 

H. B. B, 
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THE PICKWICKIAN HOTEL, 


If anything could add to the indignant 
contempt with which a majority of women 
regard the attempt of Mr. Hilton to put 
working-women under surveillance in the 
name of benevolence, it would be the im- 
pertinence of his explanation of its failure. 
The ‘‘world-wide example of its failure” is, 
according to this philanthropist, to teach - 
other philanthropists that ‘‘women will not 
accept any help based on the condition of 
separation from the other sex; they cannot 
be tempted by comforts or luxuries to live 
away from the othersex,” because forsooth, 
a “majority of them under fifty years of 
age, and some over it, entertain hopes of a 
union.” 

‘Men have many faults, 
Women have but two, 

There's nothing right they say, 
And nothing right they do.”’ 

Was there ever anythingin which women 
had ashare, which proved disappointing, 
from Adam’s gardening down to this mis- 
named hotel, in which the men concerned 
did not shelter themselves from blame be- 
hind the naughtiness of women? There 
will be, notwithstanding the merited deri- 
sion which this cross between a nunnery and 
a boarding-school has met from leading jour- 
nals, a plenty of echoes to Mr. Hilton; it is, 
therefore, well to remind all interested of 
several things. In the first place, the adult 
working-women of America are out of lead- 
ing strings. They do not wish or need any 
other guidance or moral protection than 
what they receive, in common with men, 
from the common sources of morality and 
from the laws. To exercise the greatest de- 
gree of personal freedom compatible with 
the exercise of the same py others is not a 
privilege, but a right more precious than 
rubies, to say nothing of ‘‘cooking, service, 
parlors” and other ‘‘comforts and luxuries.” 
It may be that they had better not use their 
eyes after 11:30 Pp. Mm , but whether they shall 
take the risk is wholly their ownaffair. In 
tre second place, luxuries do not make a 
home. Whatsort of a home would one of 
those handsomely carpeted rooms be toa 
journalist without her desk and her book- 
case? or to any woman without her beloved 
portrait of her dead friend upon her wall, 
or her sewing-chair? 





Women, asa rule, care very little about 
the luxuries with which inn-keepers entice 
their guests. Plain, convenient furniture 
and unadorned walls, with cleanliness 
would be prized above all the tawdry orna. 
mentation which now serves to heighten the 
ill effects of dinginess. As no lady wishes 
to eat through a bill of fare, a reasonable 
variety, nicely served, would give them 
more pleasure than the long list of dainties 
under French names which are thought in- 
dispensable to first-class hotels. I once 
spent a night at one of the highest-priced 
and most pretentious of the New York ho- 
tels. Going in ata late hour, I found the 
bed so indescribably dirty that I could not 
occupy it. As I was not willing to disturb 
a tired servant to put it in order, I lay upon 
the outside, the counterpane being tolerably 
clean, but when daylight came, I could sol. 
ace myself by looking at the frescoed walls, 
A similar experience at another high-priced 
house, where the frescoes and carved furni- 
ture only made the dinginess more striking, 
enables me to speak feelingly upon this 
point. What the working-girls of New 
York were promised was an economical, 
well-ordered home. They were given a pal- 
ace, from which every element of a home 
was shut out, with tiny little wardrobes and 
bureaus, into which no art could compress 
the wardrobe of even one person without 
injury, and ata price which put the boasted 
moquette carpets and library and service 
hopelessly out of reach of ninety-nine wo- 
men in ahundred. They were subjected to 
petty oversight only to be tolerated in a 
boarding-school. As most ladies dislike to 
share their rooms with others, they would 
need to pay an extra dollar for the privacy 
which is essential to the happiness of a tired 
ora delicate woman. Upon entering they 
must sign an agreement to obey the rules, 
and at any moment were liable to dismissal, 
As excellent board can be had in private 
families at these prices, the vaunted splen- 
dor did not draw, and sensible women de- 
clined to appear as beneficiaries at a cost of 
$6 a week. It is anencouraging sign of in- 
creasing perception of the value of personal 
freedom that only forty-five women were 
found in New York willing to give bonds 
for good behavior, as one may say, and 
who would agree to go to bed every night 
at 11:30. As aletter just received from a 
bright woman says, ‘‘It is a good scheme 
spoiled by idiotic management.” Had a 
plain, comfortable home been provided, ata 
price that the ill-paid seamstresses and shop- 
girls could have paid, Mr. Hilton would 
have found them willing to live without 
the society of men, to the same extent that 
they now doin the excellent homes fur- 
nished by the Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

I found the hotel the laughing-stock of 
New York, and the belief very generally en- 
tertained that the absurd restrictions were 
imposed in order that it might fail, and be 
put to a more profitable use. 

The Journal speaks of the good pur- 
pose the hotel fulfilled for transient ladies, 
as furnishing safe quarters for those travel- 
ing alone. A chapter from my experience 
will be the best commentary upon that state- 
ment. 

Although I had no idea that the rule re- 
quiring a reference, which is proper for per- 
manent boarders, applied to transient appli- 
cants, I mentioned,in my notice that I should 
wanta room on a certain date, my connec- 
tion with the Providence Journal. My sole 
object in stopping in New York on my 
homeward route, was that I might see for 
myself the advantages of this guarded para- 
dise, and report them to other women. On 
my way from the ferry to Thirty-second 
Street, I considered my chances of accept- 
ance. I had not my certificate of birth, 
nor of marriage; no reward of merit received 
in my school-days; I could not repeat the 
catechism, nor the multiplication table 
above twenty; but on the other hand I 
looked respectable, and was evidently not a 
Jewess. I had letters of introduction from 
an eminent gentleman in Rhode Island to 
two of the most widely-known editors in 
New York, and I had sent two days before 
word of my intention to be at the hotel on 
that day. As I entered the beautiful build- 
ing, a lad sprang to take my bag, a hand- 
some, lady-like clerk stood ready to record 
my name. Things looked promising. As 
I gave it, and mentioned the date of my 
application, the young lady opened a small 
book, in which the names of accepted can- 
didates were recorded, atthe same time ex- 
plaining that there had not been time since 
I wrote to receive a reply from Providence, 
in case inquiry respecting me had been made 
there; and thata previous notice sent from 
Philadelphia would have been at once 
thrown aside if I gave no reference. 

“Are your rules, then, so inflexible that 
personal appearance goes for nothing?” I 
asked. ‘‘No one can be received here with- 
out endorsement,” was the reply, ‘‘not 
Queen Victoria herself." My name was not 
in the little book, and she began to look 
through a file of papers, while I stood won- 
dering whether I was most like the discon- 
solate peri at the gate of Heaven, or Mercy 
at the wicket gate in Pilgrim’s Progress, or 
a person arrested on suspicion. The clerk 
laid down the papers of judgment. I might 
not be a goat, but evidently I was not one of 
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the sheep of thatfcld. She looked annoyed. 

“Really, I don’t know what to do, Mrs. 
Churchill,” she said, ‘‘your name is not 
here.” ‘Oh, you evidently can do nothing;”’ 
I replied, ‘‘but let me be sure that I under- 
stand this business. Suppose I were to re- 
fer you to Miss ,” mentioning a lady 
whom all the world knows; ‘‘must I wait 
until you send to her office to inquire about 
me?” 

“You must.” 

“I have in my possession letters of intro- 
duction to —— and , and also one from 
a United States Senator; if I show these, it 
is still necessary to verify the endorsements? 
I cannot have a room until you send to their 
offices, or write to and hear from Washing- 
ton.” 

“You cannot; but after you have been 
accepted you will never have any more 
trouble in getting in; thesecond time, you 
will be known.” 

I could not see how, without continuing 
this system of checks so far as to require 
the endorser to send a photograph of the 
applicant, they could be certain that some 
wicked Becky Sharp might not obtain en- 
trance, while a new clerk might require 
fresh proof. I remarked that she must find 
it annoying to turn away persons who were 
evidently ladies. Her face flushed—for she 
was herself a lady—as she replied that it 
was very annoying. ‘‘It happens,” I said, 
“that I am not without resources. I am 
used to taking care of myself. Suppose a 
young girl, ignorant of the circumlocution 
necessary to get into this house, comes to 
you at nightfall, and, unused to travel, 
what is she to do?” ‘‘Oh, she can go to any 
other hotel.” ‘Yes, and nine times out of 
ten be refused admittance and be exposed 
to great dangers. You had better let in 
twenty women of bad character than turn 
away one such girl, and you can never be 
safe from deception. It is just possible 
that a man in high position, a Congressman 
for example, might endorse a bad woman.” 

I have not said that the clerk was young, 
but her reply proved her so: ‘‘Oh, no one 
would dare do that.” 

“T should think,” I said, ‘‘that no women 
with a particle of self-respect would submit 
to such a system of guardianship.” I was 
assured that the transient ladies were com- 
ing in such numbers that it was feared they 
would drive out the regular boarders. On 
second thought, it seemed likely enough 
that many women of the clinging-vine order 
would think it fine to be guarded like chil- 
dren from the chance of meeting in the cor- 
ridors or at table, women who had been 
‘talked about; but they would not resent 
an introduction to amale profligate, provid- 
ed he had wealth or station. 

I did not inquire by what process one got 
out of this nunnery after once getting in, 
but asked if I could see the house. No one 
was allowed to do that. I thereupon walked 
away, having had my first rebuff in many 
thousand miles of travel, from the hotel 
which was such ‘‘a safe place for women.” 

“Where,” asked Daisy, when I had relat- 
ed my experience, ‘‘do you suppose the bad 
men who travel are entertained? Surely 
those whose evil lives are written in their 
very faces are not taken into the hotels 
which refuse even elderly ladies if they 
chance to be alone.” 

“My dear innocent,” I replied, ‘‘don’t 
you know that the only social sinners are 
women? Men are sometimes guilty of so- 
cial indiscretions, but these do not bar 
them from society, from places of public 
resort, not always from the church; wo- 
men zglone commit unpardonable sins.” 

“Oh, you are sarcastic,” replied my 
friend, ‘“‘but indeed I should say that the 
words upon the flag that streams from the 
top of this building are, as Artemas Ward 
would say, ‘‘writ sarcastical,” for in no 
sense of the word, but a Pickwickian, is it a 
hotel. 

As Mr. Hilton appears to belong to that 
class of men who, as Gail Hamilton says, 
cannot open their mouths without saying 
something exasperating, he will not receive 
much sympathy in the misfortune he has 
invited. EvizaBetu K, CHURCHILL. 
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THE NEW BOOK BY MISS HOLLEY. 











“Josiah Allen’s Wife; or, Samantha at 
the Centennial,” is the title of a book just 
published by the American Publishing Com- 
pany, at Hartford, Ct. It is the sequel to 
‘My Opinions and Betsy Bobbits.” Its au- 
thor isa woman of marked ability, a noble, 
toiling, self-made woman, with none of the 
so-called advantages of fashionable high 
life. She is a quiet country-school teacher, 
She has realized a fortune by her pen, and 
employs it in deeds of mercy, and thought- 
ful, healthful labor. She manages her own 
farm, and banking business, and is a living 
demonstration of the sound arguments of 
the Woman's JouRNAL. 

This lady is a brave, devoted advocate of 
Woman’s right to the ballot, of Woman's 
work, and of a fair equivalent for her 
work. The keen sarcasm, cheerful wit, and 
cogent arguments of her first book have 
convinced thousands of the great truths we 
advocate; for wit can pierce, where grave 
discourse often fails, 

Miss Mariette Holley, of Pierpont Manor, 
Jefferson County, New York, has done 
grand service to the doctrine of Woman’s 





equality with man. Her second volume is 
an improvement on the first, and, in the 
words of Mark Twain, ‘It is brilliant and 
profound.” Itrust it will find its way to 
every household in the land. 

Jefferson County has produced several 
women of superior gifts, among others An- 
tonette Sterling, the great artist and vocal- 
ist, and Mrs. Keep, of Watertown, who has 
deservedly won the title of philanthropist, 
by her munificent donation to the poor of 
her native county. But Miss Holley bears 
the palm.” HELEN Ricu, 
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CO-EDUCATION ADVANCING, 


President W. F. Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, in the Christian Union, gives the 
present condition of the question of co-edu- 
cation, as follows: ‘‘In nearly every center 
of the world’s thought and action, the exper- 
iment of sundering the sexes in their higher 
education is either already abandoned or 
rapidly yielding to a more natural order. 
Within scarcely more than a decade and a 
half, more than one hundred and thirty co- 
educational universities and colleges have 
sprung into being in the United States. In 
New York alone there are five, in Pennsy]- 
vania eight, in Ohio thirteen, in Indiana 
ten, in Illinois thirteen. When Michigan 
founded her seventh college, every one of 
the seven were for both sexes, and they so 
remain, Even New England has six uni- 
versities and colleges which ignore sex, and 
this without counting Harvard, which in- 
structs both sexes in her summer vacations, 
or Yale, which, in its department of chief- 
est delicacy, is co-educational all the year 
round, Within afew months, the metropol- 
itan universities of New York and Philadel- 
phia have opened their timid gates, and 
thus brought their cities into spiritual fel- 
lowship with Boston, Syracuse, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco—with 
London, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, and all 
the storied cities of the Alps.” 

“*oe —_—_—_— 


RECONCILIATION OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Epitors JourNAL.—It is part of my 
creed to be correct; at least to try to be; so 
pray give me space to change certain por- 
tions of my reported remarks at Horticultu- 
rai Hall, as published by you in last week's 
issue. 

1. In speaking of the slaughter in the 
streets of Paris in the days of the Com- 
mune, I should, if I did not, have said that 
eight thousand, and not eighty thousand, 
were shot. 

2. In endeavoring to show that, from 
class and monopolizing legislation, great 
wrongs had been wrought by powerful 
capitalists and corporations, and that the 
murmurings of storm and commotion were 
sounding in our ears from all quarters, 
and that the cry of ‘‘Bread for our wives 
and children” must be heeded, and would 
be heeded, though perhaps when too late, 
at a terrible cost of blood and of treasure, I 
went on to say that ‘‘l speak not as an 
alarmist—no pessimist am I, but an opti- 
mist in the fullest sense of the term. I be- 
lieve this is the best day the world has ever 
seen, and that tomorrow will be better. 
Yet it were worse than folly to shut our 
eyes to the wrong and injustice that exist 
about us, by reason of the exactions of capi- 
tal and the infraction of the rights of the 
masses by the inordinate greed of wealth; 
that injustice and wrong are too common, 
and bear with heavy hand upon the inno- 
cent and.the weak, until, at last, driven to 
extremity, the weak would be made strong 
in the knowledge of their possession of cer- 
tain natural rights, and would turn upon 
and rend their oppressors, at whatever cost. 

As a remedy against these impending 
evils, I urged the presence of the gentle and 
soothing hand of Woman in civil affairs, and 
in the making of our laws; to the end that 
justice might be meted out to the suffering 
poor, and that, led by kindness and not 
driven by force, peacc and content should 
supplant impending anarchy and_ strife. 
We want the rule of love, and not that of 
compulsion ; for, sooner or later, unless mat- 
ters change by the rising of the tide, the 
dam will give way to the pressure of the 
imprisoned waters, and woe to the haughty 
capitalist or grinding corporation, whom in 
their course they overtake. 

GEORGE T., STEARNS. 

New York, June 17, 1878. 

— Po an 


WOMEN’S WORK IN CHICAGO. 


Epitors Journau.—It can not be that 
the women of the West should allow their 
work to pass unrecognized by a general 
Woman's paper like your own. Our Social 
Science Associatign is very creditably rep- 
resented by its own journal, a modest 
monthly, which is sent to each member of 
the Association on payment of their one 
dollar membership fee. But we should not 
merit the name of Social Science did we 
not endeavor to get into close alliance with 
the old standard-bearers of human progress. 
As yet, we have not been able to rid our- 
selves of the one-sided idea of a ‘‘Wo- 
man’s” society. Strange evidence of com 
mon selfishness! Because women were for 
many centuries silent partners in the world’s 
work, must they now carry on enterprises 
of mutual interest alone? Chicago women 


might profit by the lesson of the Temper- 





ance Crusade. The women of the Crusade 
dared not call in the help of their brethren, 
because they, as they said, were not ‘“‘edu- 
cated up” to the point where they could 
speak or pray before men. So the great 
tide of enthusiasm ebbed away, and what 
should have been done in a few weeks be- 
comes the uncertainty of years. 

In spite of this drawback, our society is 
making substantial progress. A very en- 
joyable private reception was given by Mrs. 
W. O. Carpenter, a few weeks since, in its 
interest. Last Tuesday evening, the Social 
Science Association gave an elegant floral 
and musical reception at Hershey Hall, for 
the benefit of the Industrial School for 
Girls, at South Evanston. These have 
awakened much interest in the Association, 
and Mrs. E. B. Harbert is doing much for 
both, in her lecturing tours. A glowing ac- 
count of her lecture on ‘‘George Eliot” lies 
before me in the Cairo (Ill.) Bulletin. It 
calls it ‘‘a master-piece of thought and 
study, humor, wit and pathos.” 

Our meetings are very interesting, special 
pains being taken to have an attractive pro- 
gramme each time. Many of our members 
are connected with the Industrial School, 
which is now in quite a flourishing condi- 
tion. About thirty girls call it ‘‘home,” 
and it is indeed a real home as well as 
school. Its future is hopeful, as local asso- 
ciations are springing up to aid the general 
one, throughout the State. Each one is 
under the care of the Vice-President of its 
Congressional district. In the city we have 
three Vice-Presidents. On the South side, 
Mrs. Laura Tisdale, who has demonstrated 
a wonderful capacity for work and for start- 
ing other agencies, has her society already 
in operation. On the West side, we have 
Dr. Alice B. Stockham, who combines a 
large experience in similar work with a 
practical and well-balanced mind, and an 
amount of energy which will enable her to 
attend to the industrial interests without 
neglecting her extensive practice. It is only 
necessary to add the name of Mrs, Gen. 
Chetlain, on the North side, to guarantee 
success, 

Thus our practical work keeps up with 
the theoretical, and all tends to the ‘‘good 
time coming,” for which we look ‘‘with an 
unfaltering trust.” E. Hour Bassirr. 

Chicago, Ill., June 16, 1878. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Charles Reade’s sister, who has just 


died, was a god-daughter of Warren Hast- 
ings. 





The name of Dr. Morton, of Boston, is 
Helen, and not Abby, as it was printed last 
week. 

A Woman’s Industrial Bureau, established 
at Rutland, Vt., by the benevolent women 
of the village, is doing much good. 


A marble bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
by Martin Milmore, is on exhibition at 
Doll & Richard’s roomsin Boston. 


The Natural Bridge of Virginia can be 
bought for $14,000, the present proprietor 
having gone into bankruptcy. 


A daughter of old Winnemucca, chief of 
the Piutes, has been arrested in the Jordan 
Valley, while attempting to smuggle ammu- 
nition to the hostile Indians. 


The report of the ‘‘Work” and “Art and 
Literature’ Committees, which we print 
this week, complete the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, has,nearly ready for 
publication, a volume directed against the 
movement for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. Its title is, ‘‘Our Old 
Church; What shall we do with it?” 

In the July Wide-Awake, Miss Emma E. 
Brown continues her illustrated articles 
upon ‘*The Child-Toilers of Boston Streets,” 
and among the contributors are Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Edgar Fawcett. 

On Thursday of this week, the Suffragists 
of Colorado met to form a State League, 
and, on the same day, the women of Pierce 
Co., Nebraska met to form a Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. So the good work goes on! 

The repeal of the national bankrupt law 
to take effect September first,puts the ques- 
tion of bankruptcy back into the hands of 
the States, whence it was taken by Congress. 
Legal permanence and uniformity on this 
important question seem hopeless. 

Alexander H. Stephens is no more unpop- 
ular with the Democracy now than he was 
in 1860, when he opposed secession. Then, 
as now, he was too much of a patriot and 
too little of a partisan to suit the ruling ele- 
ment of the party. 


The Class-day exercises, at the Packer Fe- 
male Institute, in Brooklyn, occurred on 
the 16th. The chapel was profusely deco- 
rated with flowers. The class consists of 
eighteen young ladies, whose friends were 
present in great numbers to witness the 
exercises. 

The bust of Henry Wilson has been placed 
in Dorie Hall, in the niche adjoining that 
which contains the bust of Governor An- 
drew. The hall now cortains upon the 
westerly side the busts of Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Andrew, and on the easterly side, those 





of Samuel Adams and Charles Sumner, 

At the prize speaking at Cushing Acade- 
my, in Ashburnham, last week, Hattie B. 
Herrick was awarded the prize for the best 
original piece by women, and C. W. Stick- 
ney, of Townsend, for the best by men. 
Minnie H. Pierce, of Gardner, was awarded 
the prize for speaking. 

An International Jewish Conference will 
be held next month, in Paris, for the purpose 
of discussing measures to improve the polit- 
ical and social condition of the Jews in 
various parts of the world. Delegates will 
be sent from Jewish congregations in every 
quarter of the globe. 

Major Addington D. Welch, of Rhode Is- 
land, said, at the Cooper Union Temperance 
meeting last week, that his views about the 
usefulness of women in the temperance 
work had been misunderstood. ‘I want it 
understood,” said he, ‘‘that women are the 
right arm of temperance.” 


The Boston overseers of the poor are 
pleased with the work of the ‘“Temporary 
Home,” where applicants for aid can saw 
and split wood, hammer stone, make chairs, 
or do some other work for which they are 
fit. Of the 1200 who have asked for help, 
only 236 have refused to work. 


The Historical collection of paintings and 
curiosities illustrating the life of the Ameri- 
can Indians, and known as the ‘Catlin Col 
lection,” is about to be presented to the 
United States by Mrs. Joseph Harrison, of 
Philadelphia. George Catlin, the artist who 
made this collection, died a few years ago, 
at the age of seventy-six, 


A Ruby Hill, (Cal.) woman bought a sepa- 
ration from her husband the other day for 
fifty dollars. The man signed the papers 
in Eureka and took her money. When the 
poor woman went home at night, the brute 
was drunk in bed and the money all gone. 
The woman thinks he doesn’t separate 
worth a cent. 


Dr. Edward H. Clarke's book on ‘‘Vis- 
ions, a study of false light,” is intensely 
interesting. There is hardly a person who 
does not know something personally, or in 
his own family, of visions and phantoms, 
and who would not find satisfaction in Dr. 
Clarke’s anecdotes, in his physiological ex- 
planations, and in his limit to explanations. 


The rules for the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, just revised and 
reprinted, are interesting reading. King 
Arthur would have been satisfied with them 
as astandard for the Knights of the Round 
Table. They require perfection, are indeed 
an elaborated and applied form of the 
Christian precept: ‘‘Be ye perfect, even as 
your father which is in heaven is perfect.” 


The Hampton school for the freedmen of 
Virginia and the South generally, has done 
great good already, and is continually find- 
ing new ways of usefulness. The latest is 
the writing, printing and circulating a set 
of Sanitary tracts, which shall give the col- 
ored people (and the whites as well) a better 
acquaintance with the laws of life and 
health. 


A death bed wedding took place last week 
in New York. Dr. Creamer was born in 
Arichat, Nova Scotia, in 1857. Two years 
ago, he became engaged to Miss Alice Mc 
Tague, of New York, and since that time 
has been suffering with lung disease. Miss 
McTague and Dr, Creamer having express- 
ed a desire to be married, the ceremony was 
performed by Father Malone’s assistant. 
Dr. Creamer died eight hours afterwards. 


One of the prettiest groups to be seen on 
Boston common, is a fresh, comfortable 
looking “‘sister” of some kind,with her long 
black vail flying behind, and her plain black 
gown trailing, and a group of children, 
with conical hats tipped with bright bows, 
hanging around her,one holding each hand, 
and the others as close as they can get, and 
all chattering as fast as possible, and each 
one claiming the whole attention of the 
pretty ‘‘sister.” 


Admission to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society is a question only of the profession- 
al recognition of women. Many of the 
members of the society are perfectly just 
and courteous to their professional sisters, 
consulting with them and treating them in 
every respect as equals. Many women phy- 
sicians have alarge and lucrative practice, 
and socially are on the most friendly terms 
with physicians of the other sex. It will 
be difficult for the society to exclude wo- 
men, without confessing to prejudice and 
extreme conservatism, to the impolite fact 
that women are not wanted there. 


While the great body of respectable wo 
men are deprived of political power, a cer- 
tain class, known as lobbyists, exert a bane- 
ful influence. From Washington dispatches 
we learn that ‘‘Mrs. Jenks, from whom the 
Democrats have expected sensational testi- 
mony, was in waiting at the Potter Coin- 
mittee-room all the forenoon, bnt was ex- 
cused until to-morrow. The apparent in- 
disposition of the Democrats to summon 
Mrs. Jenks is explained by the fact that 
they have suddenly begun to fear that she 
is to damage their cause very badly. James 
E. Anderson's attorney is reported to have 
said to-night that she will swear that the 





whole story Anderson has told is a conspi- 
racy, which Anderson, Mrs. Jenks, and 
others concocted; and that the letters and 
documents necessary to support it were 
manufactured. Of course this may not be 
true, but it is reported to be an unqualified 
statement from Anderson’s attorney. 

Mr. Murray bade good-bye to his New 
Eng!and Church, Sunday before last, for his 


‘ vacation, which is to last till the fall of 


1879. In the interim he will endeavor to 
raise $200,000 for the broad church project 
which he lately broached. This church is 
to seat 5000 people, with room on the plat- 
form for achorus of 1000 singers. In so 
large a room, the sittings could be rented 
very cheaply; 2000 at $10, 1000 at $5, 1000 
at $2 50 and 1600 at $1.50 each, per annum, 
would bring $58,000, and the church’s in- 
come might be safely estimated at $50,000, 
which would be ample. There should be 
two permanent preachers, who should each 
conduct a service on Sunday, while a third 
service, which would offer an absolutely 
free pulpit to eminent men of whatever sect, 
would be free to all. Mr. Murray expects 
the contributions for missions will amount 
to $40,000 a year, every cent of which 
should be spent in Boston under direction 
of a committee of thirty, headed by the 
Governor of the State. The plan also pro- 
vides for the best church organ in the 
country and the best musical director. An 
incredulous critic advises Mr. Murray to 
add to his programme the publication of a 
daily newspaper. 











CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


GOoOonpDs. 


Our assortment was never 
larger,the quality never bet- 
ter, and prices Were never so 
low, for cash or on our spe- 


cial system of credit. 


B. P. Cunningham & Co., 
512 


Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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“MEDICAL REGISTER. 
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E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homceopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 





773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M., and2to4p.m. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


ter" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
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A DAY IN CONCORD. 


There is no town in America which has 
so many purely literary associations as Con- 
cord. It was always noted as the home of 
bright and characteristic New England peo- 
ple, but, until forty years ago, it was better 
known as the first battle-ground of the Rev- 
olution than for the culture of its inhabi- 
tants. Now it is the Mecca for those who 
are most interested in literature, and the 
men who have dwelt and are still living in 
the town have done more than perhaps any 
others to give American letters a distinctive 
character. 

My turn to visit Concord came only the 
other day. Mr. Bronson Alcott had kindly 
invited me to spend a day with him, but I 
had stipulated that 1 should have sunshine 
and green fields when I came, and that Mr. 
Emerson’ might be at home; for Concord, 
as Mr. Alcott truthfully says, is Emerson, 
and no one can say that he has seen Concord 
unless he has crossed Mr. Emerson’s thresh- 
old. Years ago, when I was first starting 
out from the narrow limitations of boyhood, 
Emerson's ‘‘Representative Men” had been 
the first book to let me into the throbbing 
life of this century, and ever since I have 
regarded Mr. Emerson as not only our great- 
est master of a pure English style but our 
most subtle and suggestive religious and so- 
cial teacher. 1 had accidentally come to 
know him when he was mousing in the 
Athaneum library and had been touched, 
as all are, by his superior modesty. His 
lecture on the future of America had made 
me feel that our greatest original writer 
could not long remain with us, and the one 
thing I most desired was that I might visit 
Concord under congenial skies, and when 
Mr. Alcott and Mr. Emerson might be seen 
and known in their every-day life. 

The fortunate day came in the month of 
May. Mr. Alcott wrote, ‘‘Come when the 
apple blossoms remind us of friendship and 
of Emerson,” and the blossoms were hard- 
ly over when I went. It was next to the 
earliest train from Boston in the morning 
which took me to Concord. The day was 
hardly promising. It was cloudy and un- 
certain, but an engagement should always 
be positive, andl ventured. One is in Con- 
cord before he knows it. The rolling coun- 
try around the quiet village, the well-kept 
farms, the general appearance of thriftiness, 
remind one of the English downs, and you 
can hardly imagine that this is the home of 
men and women who have ranked as our 
freshest and most creative writers. It is 
but a few steps from the station to Mr, Al- 
cott’s home. He lives in the house which 
was occupied by Thoreau in his last days, 
and the dining-room is the place where 
Thoreau died. He met me at the door in 
his dressing-gown, with the kindly smile 
which is his habitual expression, and I 
found myself ina few moments seated at 
one side of his study table, where he had been 
making entries in his omnivorous journal. 
The table stood in one corner of the room, 
and was covered on two sides with bound 
copies of his journal, which he has kept 
continuously for many years. Three large 
bookeases occupied three sides of the room, 
and contained the most careful selected li- 
brary of mystic writers to be found, proba 
bly, in this country or in England. It be- 
longed in part to an English gentleman, 
who shared with Alcott the attempt to cre- 
ate paradise at Fruitlands, in Harvard, 
Mass., some twenty-five years ago, and was 
donated to Mr. Alcott, when that effort to 
create a model community out of ordinary 
sinners unfortunately failed, as the one man 
among us who could use such works to 
advantage, and would be most likely to 
keep them together. 

The whole morning was spent in his study. 
Mr. Alcott sat at one’side of the table and I 
at the other. It was aconfidential position. 
One after another the volumes of the diary 
were taken down, and I was permitted to 
look them over, and read here and there a 
wise extract or a bright original remark. 
His books have been chiefly made up from 
these journals and from the strange and 
antiquated authors whose volumes stand 
upon his shelves. One felt as if the old 
mystics haunted the spvt where their truest 
selves were so much beloved and apprecia- 
ted. Mr. Alcott could tell the history of 
every volume, and, dear as his daughters 
are to him now that Mrs. Alcott has been 
called home, these books are hardly less dear 
as children of spiritual insight. You might 
search the country over for another copy of 
Jacob Behmen or Plotinus or Henry More 
or Norris of Bemerton and not find any of 
them. Mr. Emerson may have copies of 
some, or it may be that, as Mr. Alcott’s 
most intimate friend, he has derived his fine 
flavor of mystic teaching from these very 
books. They all bore the marks of much 
reading, and yet had evidently been hand- 
led with reverent care. Another feature of 
this library was the bound volumes of letters 
written by Mrs. Alcott, as well as himself, 
She was the sister of the late Samuel J. 
May. Mr. Alcott first met her when he 
went, a Connecticut schoolmaster, from 
Cheshire to Brooklyn in that State, to meet 
Mr. May, who preached in the latter place. 
Mr. May was absent, and the young lady 
entertained him so well while he was wauit- 
ing for her brother’s return, that the hope 
at once sprang up that he might by and by 





claim her as his wife, and no person could 
have been found better fitted for the emer- 
gencies of such a remarkable and unique 
life as Mr. Alcott has led. If her life 
should ever be written, it will be found that 
she was endowed hardly less than Margaret 
Fuller, with the qualities which bless and 
magnify a woman’s position. She died 
only a few months ago, and in her last days 
greatly enjoyed the freedom from anxiety 
and care which came through the unexpect- 
ed success of Louisa Alcott’s “Little Wo- 
men” and other volumes. She had both 
tact and heroism, and, as Mr. Alcotts told 
me the story of their married iife and went 
into its tragic and sacred relations, I could 
not help the feeling that the sister of Sam- 
uel J. May was a very remarkable woman. 
If the story of her work can ever be truth- 
fully told, if some of her letters, which 
were often written with the heart’s best 
blood, can be published, it will result in plac- 
ing before our young women an example of 
what unconscious greatness a true woman 
sometimes attains to without engaging in 
unwomanly deeds. The morning was spent 
in discussing points in mystic philosophy, 
and in these reminiscences of his earlier and 
married life. Among otherincidents which 
he related was the story of his now famous 
school in Boston, out of which grew his 
‘Conversations on the Gospels,” a work of 
singular interest; which was instrumental 
in breaking up bis work in Boston, and in 
changing his whole career. It was Mr. 
Emerson who generously and nobly be- 
friended him in those years of great trial. 
But I may not enter into details. 

Mr. Alcott has only lived in the Thoreau 
house since Mrs. Alcott’s death. The fam- 
ily consists of himself, his widowed daugh- 
ter, with her two bright boys, and Miss 
Louisa Alcott, who is now suffering from 
overwork, and seldom sees persons who are 
outside of the household. It was very de- 
lightful to be received, almost as a stranger, 
into the confidence of this family, and to 
enjoy their generous hospitality. But the 
absence of Miss May Alcott, the artist, who 
went abroad to pursue her chosen vocation, 
and has recently become Mme. Niereker, 
was much regretted. Her portrait, which 
hung over the mantle in the parlor, indicates 
the presence of genius, and is an excellent 
and truthful picture. 

While we were enjoying the morning 
within doors in these confidential autobiog- 
raphical details, and in pursuing some 
points connected with the Transcendental 
movement, the clouds had rolled away, and, 
when (inner was over, the pony and car- 
riage were at the door to take us to differ- 
ent points in the town. 

The first point visited was Walden Pond, 
Mr. Emerson’s property, where Thoreau 
lived for eighteen months in a hut and at- 
tempted to get acquainted with himself, It 
is over a mile from the village, and you ap- 
proach it by the Thoreau road. At a town 
meeting there was a discussion about the 
name of the new street which led to the 
pond, and many suggestions were made. 
Finally, Mr. Alcott rose and said that all the 
streets were Emerson’s—they would be only 
country roads without him—but not one 
had been given to Thoreau This determ- 
ined the choice of name, and it is certainly 
very fitting that Walden Pond should be ap- 
proached by a street named after the man 
who has given the locality such unique 
name in american literature. We drove 
down near to the edge of the pond before 
we left the carriage, and in a moment were 
standing on the spot where Thoreau built 
his hut. 

The site is marked by a cairn which was 
begun some years ago by Mrs. Adams, a 
western lady, who was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Thoreau, and came all the way 
across the Continent that she might breathe 
the air he once breathed, and enter fully 
into the romance of the situation. Devout 
pilgrims have added to the pile until now it 
has grov'n to avery respectable size; and 
this is much to say when you consider that 
stones are hardly found at all in the light, 
loamy soil which borders upon the pond. 
The sunbeams were glinting through the 
new forest leaves as we stood where Thor- 
eau used to launch his boat, and looked 
over the hill to the left where he had _ his 
potato patch. The water is completely shut 
in by trees, save where a shed has lately 
been erected for picnics, and is what the 
ladies would call ‘‘a perfect gem” of a 
place. It was all still life as we stood there, 
my friend calling up memories of days 
when Emerson, Thoreau and himself used 
to come here to swim, while I was trying to 
think what sort of a life a man could live in 
this romantic but lonely spot. It was our 
privilege to hunt up stones to add to the 
cairn as we turnéd away, and this we did 
with genuine reverence for the most origi- 
nal literary genius which America has pro- 
duced, 

Mr. Alcott was fortunate enough to have 
so goud a horse that he did not need a whip, 
which my friend is conscientiously op- 
posed to using, and we went leisurely but 
rapidly from point to point. He took me to 
the charming home which he made when he 
gave up the Paradise of Fruitlands, and 
told me his generous intentions as to its use 
when he isgone from us. Itis now unoccu- 
pied, but the shrubbery was in full leaf and 





the place is equally worthy to be the home 
of a philosopher or a poet. Very much of 
its beauty is the fruit of Mr. Alcott’s own 
hands. Here the Alcott sisters grew up to 
womanhood. But before he resided here 
he lived in the adjoining house, which 
Hawthorne occupied for some years, and 
to which the romancer added the famous 
tower where he used to go when he wanted 
to escape from mankind. It is a character- 
istic part of the house. The barn is the 
place where Louisa Alcott, when a child, 
used to hold her amateur theatricals, and 
every knoll and ravine has its Alcott Haw- 
thorne or Thoreau legend. As we turned 
to go to another part of the town, I stopped 
to drink from an old oaken bucket which 
stood by the roadside, when Mr. Alcott re- 
marked that the forked stick which held the 
well-sweep came from his bit of woodland. 
The conversation turned upon the public 
schools, when Mr. Alcott told me his expe- 
rience as director of the Concord schools at 
$100 a year, with Mr. Emerson and other 
literary characters as members of the town 
committee; the schools became remarkable 
for the progress of the pupils in intelligence 
and virtue, and Paradise was coming to 
Concord through public school education 
when the husbands of the washer-women 
became infected with the desire for rotation 
in office, and Mr. Alcott had to give up the 
post to some other favorite of the people. 

The afternoon was rapidly wearing away 
when we drove up to a plain two-story 
dwelling, with farm buildings attached, 
partially inclosed by pines, horse-chestnuts 
and other trees. It was the home of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. It was welcome news 
that Mr. Emerson wasat home. He receiv- 
ed us in the parlor, behind his study, which 
is one of the front rooms on the first floor, 
with much cordiality, and conversed very 
freely, with the characteristic accent which 
all remember who have heard him lecture, 
on numerous subjects, both literary and so- 
cial. Persons who visit Mr. Emerson sim- 
ply to get aglimpse of the man in his house, 
with no proper introduction, are usually 
disappointed. There is no basis for genial 
conversation in such an interview. But 
those who come properly introduced are 
always charmed by the simplicity, sincerity 
and rightness of his conversation. To me 
the interview had great interest. The con- 
versation could hardly be reported, but I sat 
so that I could look first into Mr. Emerson’s 
and then into Mr. Alcott’s face, at such an 
angle that something more than the strong- 
ly marked profile of each was disclosed. 
Mr. Emerson has just turned his seventy- 
fifth year, and Mr. Alcott is some five years 
his senior. They have been intimate per- 
sonal friends and companions for nearly 
half a century, and no man has stood by 
Mr. Alcott so faithfully as Mr. Emerson. 
The conversation was bright and lively dur- 
ing the half hour of our call, but the best 
thing about it was the seeing of these two 
renowned men together. Mr. Emerson’s 
spare features, sharply outlined, the thin, 
gray hair straggling over his head, his clear 
eye twinkling with every amusing utter- 
ance, his air the furthest removed from 
anything like self-assertion, the whole bear- 
ing of the man being that of a simple learn- 
er, astudent, an inquirer, contrasted strong- 
ly with the attitude of Mr. Alcott, whose 
almost ruddy face is relieved by his long 
silvery hair, almost reaching his shoulders, 
whose features are always lit up with an 
expression of kindliness and good-will, and 
whose conversation, if less reserved than Mr. 
Emerson’s is hardly less inspiring. One 
could not help thinking outside of the sub- 
jects we were talking about. It was an 
historic picture that came up before me. 
Here sat the two men face to face, whose 
words and deeds have given most notoriety 
to the Trauscendental movement. They had 
lived through it and beyond it. They were 
past three score and ten. They were al- 
ready historical personages. Mr. Emerson 
remarked that he had written nothing for 
some years. His work was done. Mr. Al- 
cott has also done his writing, but as a talk- 
er, as a walking Socrates, his work is going 
on to-day with more vigor than ever, and 
nothing more delights him than to find a 
man who lends a willing ear to his exposi- 
tion of the mystic philosophy. These two 
men had the concocting of Z7'’he Dial, Mr. 
Emerson being its first editor. Mr. Alcott 
had first been made aware of the’ ripeness 
and strength of his thought by finding the 
members of the Transcendental Club listen- 
ing to him as if he were entitled to teach 
them. The two differ greatly in their gifts, yet 
in friendship, in range of ideas, insympathy 
with authors, in the interpretation of nature, 
they are essentially one. I have never known 
aman who hada more discriminating ap- 
preciation for another than Alcott has for 
Emerson. He gave me the best account of 
the life, character, belief and spirit of the 
Concord sage which I have ever heard, and 
yet said nothing which did not increase your 
respect for his friend. What Schiller was 
to Geethe, Alcott has been to Emerson. 
These thoughts came rapidly to me as I 
turned from one face to the other. 

What most touched me inthis interview 
was the frank cordiality of Mr. Emerson. 
He listened to you as if you were teaching 
him, not he you, and you forgot that you 
were in the presence of our first American 





author, and talked out your thought as if 
to your own brother, It was due to Mr. 
Alcott that I saw his friend so favorably, 
and it seemed as if life were richer in sacred 
experiences than it was before when I re- 
crossed the threshold of Emerson's home. 
We next drove by the old manse, where 


Emerson spent his early manhood and wrote , 


‘‘Nature,” his brothers blaming him because 
he did nothing but write, as if he lacked 
thrift—where Hawthorne also lived for a 
season. It is perhaps the most old-fashion- 
ed house in Concord, and is well preserved. 
Hard by is the ‘‘rude bridge that crossed 
the flood,” the place where ‘‘the embattled 
farmers stood” on the 19th of April, 1875, 
and ‘‘fired the shot heard ’round the world.” 
We crossed that bridge and spent some mo- 
ments in reverie. It is an interesting spot, 
and nature had made it as lovely as_possi- 
ble on that sunshining spring afternoon. 
Even Mr. Alcott was inspired by it, but our 
high-flown talk need not be repeated. 

There was one place most sacred, to which 
Mr. Alcott led me as if he were going to 
what was dearest and best to himself, the 
home of the dead. We wound round and 
round in the beautiful cemetery, until we 
came to a knoll shaded by tall pines, where, 
leaving the carriage, I found myself by the 
grave of Hawthorne. Instinctively I un- 
covered my head. Turning around, I 
found myself facing the grave of Thoreau. 
If I remember rightly the grave of Horace 
Mann was in the same enclosure with Haw- 
thorne’s. Close by Mrs. Alcott is buried, 
and Mr. Alcott, with uncovered head, his 
figure tall and erect like the pine beside him, 
was standing beside the grave of his beloved 
wife as Iturned away from the resting place 
of Hawthorne and Thoreau. Neither of 
us could speak. The cows were quietly 
feeding in the adjoining meadow. The 
sunshine glinted through the trees. The air 
was still. You could hear your heart beat. 
It was a time for silent thought. We turn- 
ed slowly away, and neither of us could 
talk much until we were well out of the 
cemetery. 

But still other good things were in store 
forme. It had been my intention to return 
to Boston on the last train, but Mr. Alcott 
had arranged that I should go to Mr, Emer- 
son’s in the evening to hear Mr. William 
Leighton, the author of ‘The Sons of God- 
win,” read a new poem. Human nature 
could not resist such an invitation, and | 
stayed as his guest for the night. The rest 
of the afternoon was spent in visiting the 
Munroe Library, as perfect an institution of 
the kind as ever was organized, in passing 
by the hermit-like home of William Ellery 
Channing, the Transcendental poet and re- 
cluse, and in quiet, pleasant talk on theology 
and philosophy'in Mr. Alcott’s home. The 
library has an alcove of Concord authors, 
in which Miss Alcott, Mr. Emerson and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne take up a shelf apiece, 
and among its curiosities is the private diary 
of John Brown during the period of his 
border warfare, presented by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, and the MSs. of Concord authors, 
including Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and Lowell, presented by Mr. James T. 
Fields, 

In the evening we walked over to Mr. 
Emerson’s house, where the literary people 
of Concord were already assembled, a bright 
and honest company, to hear Mr. Leighton’s 
poem. Mr. Leighton is a Concord man by 
birth, I believe, but now lives in Wheeling, 
W. Va., where, in the intervals of business, 
he amuses himself by writing poetry. His 
poem was an extended work on ‘‘Change,” 
from which he read selections here and there. 
He is a stout, tall man, his hair tinged with 
gray, and has afine presence. His poem 
was well received. It was pleasant to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Emerson as host and _ host- 
ess in their own home, and to see the cor- 
dial greetings given to them by their friends 
and neighbors. I lingered with Mr. Alcott 
till the guests had neariy all gone, and after 
exchanging a few parting words with Mr. 
Emerson we withdrew, and walked arm in 
arm to Mr. Alcott’s home. One could not 
easily sleep after such a delightful day and 
after so much personal kindness from Mr. 
Alcott and his friends, and when I went to 
my room and found acrayon portrait of 
Mrs. Alcott before me on the wall, and could 
look into the face of one whose true and in- 
ward life had been revealed to me during 
the day, I could not help feeling that Mr. 
Alcott’s life had been singularly blessed in 
such a companion, And thus ended my 
day at Concord.— Boston Herald. 

——__-- edo- -___ — 
LODGINGS FOR SINGLE WOMEN. 


It would be a great pity if the fiippant 
rant of the speakers at the Cooper Union 
last week, denouncing Judge Hilton’s aban- 
donment of the working-women’s hotel, 
were allowed to divert attention from the 
real merits of that remarkable performance. 
It is admitted that Judge Hilton—he nomi- 
nally acts in Mrs. Stewart’s name, but so 
nominally that in discussing the matter she 
may as well be left out of sight—was not 
legally bound to build or carry on a hotel 
for the use of working-women. He was, 
as his action has shown, perfectly free not 
to open the building to women exclusively 
at all. He might have made it what it is 
now on the very day it was finished, and 
might have tried the experiment of the wo- 


| 
men’s hotel in any manner he pleased. The 
gorgeous furniture, the fine library, and the 
, general elaboration of the fittings—-al) the 
things, in short, except the building itself, 
which made the enterprise expensive, were 
| of his own contriving. He might have 
made the furniture very simple, and the 
accommodation of all kinds so plain that 
he need not have charged six dollars for 
rooms and board. He might, too, have put 
closets in the rooms and have run a rail 
round the cornice, on which the inmates 
could have hung pictures without damag- 
ing the walls, and have allowed them to have 
sewing-machines and birds and flowers, and 
even have permitted ‘‘visiting around” 
among guests of the hotel without any re 
striction. The whole matter was within 
his control. So that when he opened the 
kind of establishment he did open, and 
fixed the price so high that the community 
could not furnish enough female boarders 
who could pay it, and made the rooms in 
one way or another so inconvenient that 
even those who could pay the rent were not 
willing to live in them, the conclusion is not 
unfair that he never intended that the ex- 
periment should succeed. In short, he 
doomed it to failure from the beginning, 
If it had been entered on as a business en- 
terprise, his abandoning it and converting 
the building to another use would be socom- 
pletely his own affair or the affair of the 
Stewart estate that the public would have 
nothing to say about it. But the building 
was begun for a charitable use in Mr, Stew- 
art’s lifetime. What this use was his rep- 
resentatives have since his death explained 
to the world, and that Mr. Stewart imposed 
the execution of his designs on them as a 
moral trust, their opening of the hotel is a 
sufficient acknowledgment. That their 
opening it under such conditions that the 
persons for whose benefit it was designed 
either would not or could not avail them 
selves of it, would of itself raise a pre- 
sumption that the executor meant to evade 
this moral obligation, they being unques- 
tionably well acquainted with the habits 
and needs of the working-women who were 
expected to fill the hotel. This would be 
true, even if the hotel were now turned 
over to some other kind of charity—if, that 
is to say, Judge Hilton were to deal with it 
under what the lawyers call the cy-prés rule 
which directs that when a charitable be- 
quest cannot for any reason be applied to 
the object to which the testator directs its 
application, it shall be applied to some ob- 
ject as nearly resembling it in character as 
possible. But when all pretence of using 
the building for any charitable object is 
given up, and it is converted to purely com- 
mercial uses, the presumption rises into 
positive proof of perversion—not legal per- 
version which can be corrected by the 
courts, but moral perversion which the pub- 
lic ought to visit with condemnation. When 
a man proclaims himself the holder of prop- 
erty leftin his hands by a deceased person 
for a public use he virtually pledges him- 
self to the public to execute the trust, if not 
in the manner the testator had in mind, in 
the best manner he can. He has no right 
to say that the testator was a visionary, and 
that he is going to use the money in trade; 
if the bequest were a legal one made in @ 
will, the courts would not allow him to do 
this; when it isa mere moral legacy the 
community ought to see that he does not do 
it with impunity. 

But Judge Hilton’s refusal to do anything 
at allought not to blind us to the difficul- 
ties of what he undertook to do. There 
has been a great deal of abuse heaped upon 
him for attempting to impose any restric- 
tions on his female boarders except such as 
he would impose on the inmates of an ordi- 
nary hotel, and a large part of the time of 
the meeting at the Cooper Union the other 
night was devoted to showing that it was 
ridiculous to ask women to submit to any 
restraints on their liberty to which men are 
not usually asked to submit, and that no- 
body would ask it but a conceited and tyran- 
nical man. Tothis he has made an easy 
answer by producing the rules of the board- 
ing- houses carried on by the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association in this city, 
which are in fact more stringent than his, 
and a correspondent showed in the last num 
ber of the Nution that similar rules are in 
force in the very successful boarding-houses 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston. That isto say, the best 
women, and those whoare the most anxious 
to help the less fortunate ones of their own 
sex, agree with heartless and greedy and ob- 
tuse men, such as Judge Hiltun is charged 
with being, in thinking that if you set up 4 
lodging-house for women exclusively, you 
must, in order to make it effective, conduct 
it in a very different manner from a lodging- 
house designed for men exclusively. 

When one comes to enquire the reason of 
this opinion one finds himself treading 00 
some very hot embers of controversy, OT 
rather the hot embers of several controver- 
sies. One finds himself at once in danger 
of collision with the friends of the political 
equality of the sexes, and with those who 
think women ought to pursue all callings 10 
common with men, and with those who 
think boys and girls ought to be educated 
together under exactly the same régime !0 
all schools and colleges. Working-women 
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who come to the cities now to earn their 
living, and for whose relief these charitable 
enterprises are designed, and do live now in 
yast numbers in cheap lodgings, have to sub- 
mit to no such restrictions. The very fact 
of their supporting themselves furnishes 
them, it is said, with a valid title to decide 
what is necessary for their physical or mor- 
al welfare—that is, for the preservation of 
their health and reputation—and any at- 
tempt to supersede their discretion in the 
matter is an odious bit of petty tyranny on 
the part of those who try to help them. 
But the fact that women lead wholly inde- 
pendent lives (tiat is, lives exempt from 
surveillance) who come to great cities to 
earn their bread, is one of the reasons why 
the benevolent of their own sex are so anx- 
ious to provide them with lodgings where 
some sort of surveillance would be exer- 
cised. That is to say, most thoughtful wo- 
men, as well as most thoughtful men, recog- 
nize that women, in their efforts to be inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, are weighted 
in the race by two very unpleasant facts: 
one is that a woman’s reputation is a far 
more delicate thing than a man’s, easier to 
damage, and if damaged, harder to restore; 
and that, therefore, everything that makes it 
easier for her to take care of it—such as the 
possession of a well-ordered home and the 
society of friends—is an invaluable aid to 
her under any circumstances, and if she is 
called on to earn her own living, it must 
inevitably relieve her, if she is a right-mind- 
ed person, of much heavy care and trouble. 
By living in a properly-regulated boarding- 
house, and submitting to a few restrictions 
on her liberty, she not only obtains a very 
useful certificate of character, but is re- 
lieved of all sorts of small precautions, the 
provision of which would otherwise de- 
volve on her. The other is, that not only is 
her reputation a more delicate thing than a 
man’s but that it is the object of persistent 
and yet disguised attack on the part of men; 
in other words, it is assailed by persons 
whose society is naturally and properly 
agreeable to her, through emotions and af- 
fections which are in themselves not oniy 
harmless, and even praiseworthy, but which 
constitute part of what is best and noblest 
in her nature. Her position, in fact, some- 
what resembles that of a young man whose 
enjoyment of another young man’s society 
constituted a constant temptation to commit 
theft which both of them had great diffi- 
culty in resisting, and, indeed, surrounded 
theft with an atmosphere of poetry and ro- 
mance, and associated it closely with what 
was most beautiful and attractive in nature 
and art, and made music and painting and 
fine scenery in some sense an incentive to it. 
If men were tempted inthis way to courses 
which worked either moral ruin or led to 
the loss of public confidence in their recti- 
tude, there would be no more objection to 
their receiving aids to virtue in the shape of 
domestic restraints on their liberty tban 
there is now to their being held to strict ac- 
countability through book-keeping and 
vouchers in money matters; and the aids 
would be offered, and by the wise as cheer- 
fully accepted as an upright man now ac- 
cepts the obligation to keep accounts of his 
dealings with other people’s funds. 

The growing disposition and growing 
competence of women to earn their own 
bread, evenif it involves leaving their homes 
to seek their fortune in the world, have been 
undoubtedly accompanied by some modifi- 
cation on the part of the public in the laws 
of what is called ‘‘propriety,” but there has 
been no such modification as to make the 
position of a working woman earning from 
three to ten doliars a week ina great city, 
and living in such private lodgings as her 
means bring within her reach, anything but 
perilous and uncomfortable. Those who 
know most of the experience of women in 
this plight paint it in the darkest colors. 
That any good discipline, any preparation 
for better things, is to be got out of itis a 
delusion, and the very things that make city 
life attractive, the temptations to dress and 
amusement which it constantly offers, ag- 
gravate its evils. There could, therefore, 
hardly be a better use for the money and 
labor of the philanthropic than the provision 
of homes for such women, such as it was 
generally supposed Mr. Stewart was about 
to offer. Every large city ought to contain 
them in abundance, but they ought to offer 
nothing in the shape of luxury to those 
whose wages put luxury beyond their reach. 
At the same time it is not necessary that the 
rates of board should be high enough to 
pay for all that is given. There is no doubt 
that the only sound basis for such establish- 
ments is the commercial basis, but the basis 
would be sufficiently commercial forall pur- 
poses of moral training if every woman paid 
what her wages enabled her to pay, and if 
all that she received in return, over and 
above what she paid for, was order, care in 
sickness, advice and protection in difficulty, 
and the comforts which come from good 
organization and purchases on a large scale. 
That such a sum as has been put into the 
Stewart Hotel should be diverted from such 
an object as this, and used to add another 
‘first-class hotel” to the large number of 
bankrupt or poorly-patronized concerns of 
the kind which the city already contains, 
cannot but be regarded asa great public mis- 
fortune, and it certainly calls for more seri- 
ous treatment than the silly abuse heaped on 








Judge Hilton at the indignation meeting.— 
The Nation. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


More interesting than the whole of these 
male seminaries, as an evidence of progress, 
and of the lead Egypt is taking in Eastern 
civilization, are the two girls’ schools, 
which, though not yet three years in exist- 
ence, are educating nearly four hundred 
and fifty Moslem, Coptic and other girls as, 
since the Hegira, women in the East have 
never been educated before. It is to the 
Princess Tshesma Haft Khanum, the third 
wife of the Khedive, that the initiative of 
this great reform is due. Three years ago 
the only public school for girls in Egypt 
was that conducted with exemplary self- 
sacrifice by Miss Whately, and anothcr by 
ladies of the American mission. But these, 
although attended by a few Moslem chil- 
dren, were but asa drop in the ocean for 
the great mass of the Arab population. 
The deeply-rooted popular prejudice against 
female education, had, however, baftled 
every attempt of the government to supply 
this primary condition of social reform, till, 
in the spring of 1873, the third wife of the 
Khedhive lent the prestige of her sex and 
her position to the effort. Under her au- 
spices, and at her private cost, an old palace 
in one of the most populous quarters of 
Cairo was purchased, in great part rebuilt 
and adapted to the necessities of school life, 
with accommodation for two hundred 
boarders and one hundred out-side pupils. 
Even thus sponsored, however, the scheme 
was so far in advance of public opinion 
that, although it appealed to the poorest 
classes, offering free board, lodging, cloth- 
ing and education to all who chose to come, 
it was with difficulty the first batch of pu- 
pils was obtained. But the spell of preju- 
dice once broken, the school rapidly filled 
with both residents and outsiders; and since 
then the applications have been many hun- 
dreds in excess of the accommodation. 
The pupils, ranging from seven to twelve 
years of age, are of all ranks, races and 
creeds known to Egypt—from_pashas’ 
daughters to slave girls; Arabs, Copts, 
Nubians, Jews and Levantine Christians of 
every cross of blood. The course of in- 
struction, which will spread over five years, 
includes reading, writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, geography, Turkish, French, music, 
the Koran for Moslem pupils, plain and 
ornamental needlework, cookery, laundry 
and general housework —all thoroughly 
taught by a staff of fifteen masters and mis- 
tresses, two of the latter of whom, and the 
directress, are Europeans, Periodical lot- 
tery sales are held of all needlework be- 
yond the personal clothing of the pupils, 
and the proceeds given to a dowry-fund for 
the poorest girls. 

The great success of this first effort to 
rescue Egyptian womanhood from the 
ignorance and apathy of harem-life, and so 
to lay the true foundations of a really 
national education, soon led to the opening 
of a second school with a less extensive 
course, mostly with a view to domestic ser- 
vice, in another part of the capital, where, 
under a staff of nine teachers, of whom 
the directress and one mistress are Europe- 
ans, 147 pupils—76 boarders and 71 out- 
siders— were last year maintained and 
instructed at the charge of the Khedive’s 
first wife. Both these institutions, ade- 
quately endowed by their foundresses, are 
now under the control of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and rank among the 
most flourishing and important of the 
schools of Egypt. A third is in course of 
erection, and will be at work before the 
close of the present year; and in compliance 
with numerous petitions, arrangements are 
in progress to open others in the chief 
provincial towns. In fact, popular preju- 
dice has been completely overcome; and if 
this movement in favor of female education 
be continued, as there is every reason to 
hope it will, in another generation the most 
essential of Eastern reforms —the social 
emancipation of women—will in Egypt be 
an accomplished fact.—Golden Rule. 

—  —---- ee -— ———— 
WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


I have recently been indulging in many 
reflections on the subject named above. I 
think I was led into them by a few sentences 
which I saw in one of the papers attributed 
to a very eminent and learned divine, as 
follows :— 

“Do you know why there are ten thou- 
sand tramps roaming over the country 
without homes, without food, and unable to 
et work? It is because you have got wo- 
men clerks behind your counters, women in 
your shops, and your offices, and your fac- 
tories. These women are keeping the men 
out of their places.” 

As I perused these just and magnanimous 
words, I fell into this train of thought :— 

The first business of each woman is not 
to be in anybody’s way. The first thing for 
her to do is to realize that every crumb she 
puts into her mouth is snatched from the 
mouth of some suffering, down-trodden 
man. Hence Woman infallibly finds her 
sphere first of all by serving. It were well 
if parents could imbibe the just view of 
many of the gentle heathen, and could re- 
alize that the birth of a female is a great 


be strangled at its birth, or pleasantly buried 
alive, or dropped gently into the Ganges. 
But since parents have not yet come to see 
this matter in its true light, it only remains 
for each woman who would not be outside 
her sphere to say, “I aman error; lama 
blot.” If I and two or three of my out- 
of-their-place sisters were away, if we 
were no longer consuming our crust, who 
knows but what some man would be able 
to buy a few more fifteen cent cigars, a few 
more punches and brandy smashes?” Let 
this reflection beguile the woman as she 
pursues her pathway to her proper sphere, 
the grave. 

But perhaps she may be lacking in the 
high sense of duty demanded for this step. 
Well, then, the nearest approach to her 
sphere, though there is a wide interval be- 
tween, is the pavement. Let her go upon 
the street. She may venture to hope that 
while thus occupied, she is not competing 
with man, not doing a work that he can do, 
not ‘“‘keeping men out of their place.” 
Cheered by this reflection, how serene and 
sweet will be her evening rambles on the 
sidewalk! 

Should Woman still refuse to seek the 
sphere marked for her so plainly, it only 
remains that she seek the position where she 
is least likely to interfere with man, to 
usurp his place, and to send him to join the 
army of tramps. 

I cannot too highly commend the course 
of the women of Holland, who tug the ca- 
nal boat along the still waters of their native 
land, while the husband perchance stands 
(or, let us hope, sits) at the helm, and ardu- 
ously guides its course. And as she de- 
mands no wages, or at any rate gets none, 
for thus hauling her husband, her days and 
nights are sweetened with the thought that 
she is not taking the wages from a man. 

There is also much to be said in eulogy 
of those lands where the women harnessed 
beside the yellow dog draws a load of cab- 
bages to market.—Rev. Levi Pheletus Dobbs, 
D. D., in Houston, Texas, Baptist Herald. 
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These are Mrs. Besant’s thoughts about 
the robbery of her child, 

“Sir George Jessel isa Jew; he thinks 
that a parent should be deprived of a child 
if he or she withholds from it religious 
training. Two hundred years ago, Sir 
George Jessel’s children might have been 
taken from him because he did not bring 
them up as Christians; Sir George Jessel 
and his race have been relieved from disa- 
bilities, and he now joins the persecuting 
majority, and deals out to the atheist the 
same measure dealt to his forefathers by the 
Christians. The master of the rolls pre- 
tended that by depriving me of my child he 
was intlicting no punishmenton me. If the 
master of the rolls has any children he 
must be as hardhearted in the home as on 
the bench, if he would not feel that any 
penalty was inflicted on him if his little 
ones were torn from him and handed over 
to a Christian priest, who would teach 
them to despise him as a Jew and hate him 
as a denier of Christ. Even now Jews are 
under many social disabilities, and richly 
gilt Christian society looks upon them with 
thinly-concealed dislike. The old wicked 
prejudice still survives against them, and it 
is with shame and with disgust that liberals 
see a Jew trying to curry favor with Chris- 
tian society by reviving the obsolete penal- 
ties once inflicted on his own people. Of 
one thing Sir George Jessel and his Chris- 
tian friends may be sure, that neither prose- 
cution nor penalty will prevent me from 
teaching both atheism and Malthusianism to 
all who will listen to me, and since Chris- 
tianity is still so bigoted as to take the child 
from the mother because of a difference of 
creed, I will strain every nerve to convert 
the men and women around me, and more 
especially the young, to a creed more wor- 
thy of humanity. 

Sir George Jessel pretended to have the 
child’s interests at heart; in reality he utter- 
ly ignored them. I offered to settle £110 a 
year on the child if she was placed in the 
charge of some trustworthy and respectable 
person but the master did not even notice 
the offer. He takes away the child from 
plenty and comfort, and throws her into 
comparative poverty; he takes her away 
from most tender and watchful care, and 
places her under the guardianship of a man 
so reckless of her health, that he chose the 
moment of her serious itlness to ask for her 
removal; he takes her away from cultured 
and thoughtful society to place her among 
half-educated farmers. Nay, he goes fur- 
ther: Dr. Drysdale’s affidavit stated that it 
was absolutely necessary at present that 
she should have her mother’s care; and Sir 
George Jessel disregards this, and, in her 
still weak state, drags her from her home 
and from all she cares for and throws her 
into the hands of strangers. If any serious 
results follow, Sir George Jessel will be 
morally, though not legally, responsible for 
them. In her new home she can have no 
gentle womanly attendance. No Christian 
lady of high character will risk the miscon- 
struction to which she would be exposed by 
living alone at Sibsey vicarage with a young 
clergyman who is neither a bachelor nora 
widower; the child will be condemned eith- 





mistake, and that each female infant should 


er to solitary neglect at home, or to the cold 
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strictness of a boarding-school. She is 
bright, gay, intelligent, merry now. What 
will she be at a year’s end? My worst wish 
for Sir George Jessel is that the measure he 
has meted out to me may, before he dies, 
be measured out to him or his.” 


HUMOROUS. 

‘I can’t bear you,” as the sea said to the 
leaky ship. 

‘Mind your eye, 
the needle. 

‘*First come, first served,” as the trap said 
to the mouse. 


‘*That’s my impression,” as the seal said 
to the sealing wax. 

Song of a sufferer from the toothache— 
‘‘How happy could I be with ether.” 


The economical baby puts its toes in its 
mouth, in order to make both ends meet. 











*as the thread said to 


The higher education of women.—Learn- 
ing how to walk in French boots with six 
inch heels. 

“| thought you told me that John’s fever 
was gone off,” saidagentlemen. ‘‘I didso,” 
said his companion, ‘‘but forgot to mention 
that he went off along with it.” 


A Utah youth actually walked 150 miles 
to attend a circus. Two days before he 
could not drive the cows home because he 
had a sprained ankle, a stone bruise and a 
bunion. 


Old Dr. Hunter used to say, when he 
could not discover the cause of a man’s 
sickness, ‘‘ We'll try this and we’ll try that. 
We'll shoot into the tree, and if anything 
falls, well and good.” ‘‘Aye,” replied a 
wag, “‘I fear this is too commonly the case, 
and in your shooting into the tree the first 
thing that generally falls is the patient.” 


A party were enjoying the evening breeze 
on board a yacht. ‘‘The wind has made 
my moustache taste quite salt,” remarked a 
young man, who had been for some time 
occupied in biting the hair that fell over his 
upper lip. ‘I know it!” innocently said a 
pretty girl. And she wondered why all her 
friends laughed. ‘‘People are so childish,” 
she remarked. 


It was an enthusiastic fisherman. He had 
caught a half-dozen black” bass about the 
size of sardines, and proudly placed the 
‘atch before a farmer for inspection. The 
Granger turned the little fishes over with the 
blade of his knife, and looking up in the 
face of the fisherman, remarked in painful- 
ly measured syllables: ‘*‘Wouldn’t you have 
been about as well off if you had kept your 
bait and cooked it?” 

‘“‘Suppose,” said an Iowa lawyer to a wit- 
ness he was trying to badger recently— 
“suppose I should tell you that 1 could 
bring a dozen men of your town to this 
court-room who would say they would not 
believe you on oath, what would you say?” 
And calmly the witness made reply: ‘‘I 
would say you lied.” A gentle smile dif- 
fused itself all over the court-room, and the 
unruffied witness stepped down. 


~ PHOTOGRAPHS. 








NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, 1869; Philadelphia, 1876. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great Cighwer, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedd 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more,and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 





admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 


beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important citics and 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. General Passenger Agen 

C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
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Annual Meeting. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 
In addition to the reports printed last 
week, Miss Abby W. May presented the 
following :— 


REPORT OF THE WORK COMMITTEE. 


The tenth season of the Work Commit- 
tee opened in November, and most promis- 
ingly, for just at the right time arrived let- 
ters from our fellow-members, Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Cheney, and the afternoon was 
given to reading them, and to the talk to 
which they gave rise. Mrs. Howe's letter 
was chiefly taken up with a report of the 
Geneva Congress, at which she was present. 
Mrs. Cheney’s letter gave many interesting 
facts connected with the work and the pro- 
gress of women in Europe, being mainly 
upon matters which had fallen under her 
own notice. It was very good to be seeing 
with the eyes and the minds of these two 
most valued friends; good, too, to know that 
as they looked they remembered us, and 
cared to share with usthe good fortune they 
were experiencing. We should never for- 
give them if in their wanderings they should 
forget us; but happily there is no danger 
of our charity being put to any such test. 
By one of those chance words that some- 
times prove as useful as the well-considered 
statement, the conversation that afternoon 
turned upon the important subject of health, 
chiefly women’s health, and varying opin- 
ions were expressed; I believe we all agreed 
in counting good health a duty, since it 
seems to be according to the Divine order; 
though we were forced to admit that, at pres- 
ent, the capacity of most women for doing 
this important duty seems very limited. 
Happily, we can always find ground for 
comfort and for hope in the improvement 
made in this direction, and in the knowl- 
edge that with the present growing intelli- 
gence, as regards physical and mental laws, 
and the keener sense of the duty of obedi- 
ence to the same, perfection will be ap- 
roached with always increasing speed. 
Vhat a different world this is to be, as each 
eneration starts with advantages largely 
increased by the faithfulness and intelligence 
of its immediate predecessor, and hands 
down its talent largely increased by its own 
better seeing and doing! ‘‘The tendency of 
nature is to perfection,” says a wise man. 
What courage that thought gives to those 
of us who must struggle all our lives against 
the disadvantage of a poor beginning! 

Our second afternoon was given to a very 
suggestive and interesting paper on the 
“Training of Children,” presented by Mrs. 
Florence Bayard Lockwood, of New York, 
who gave a somewhat new view of a subject 
which, though as old as the inhabited world, 
must be forever new! Let us hope that, as 
long as the Club exists, this question will be 
upon its programme; and let us all feel 
bound to gather what thought or experience 
we can, for mutual enlightenment. There 
are few women who do not constantly need 
new wisdom in this direction, since there 
are few who do notin some way, directly 
or indirectly, influence the young. 

The question of ‘Prison Life and Disci- 
pline” has far less hope in it, and for that very 
reason we are glad to record a very profit- 
able afternoon spent in considering it. 
Mrs. Rockwell, of the Girls’ Reformatory 
School in Connecticut, gave us some very 
interesting leaves from her own prison ex- 
perience; and some of the members of our 
own State Advisory Board favored us with 
valuable information and suggestions 

In February, Miss Mary F. Eastman gave 
us an awakening talk upon ‘‘The need Wo 
men have of Business and the need Business 
has of Women;” both of which closely-relat- 
ed needs, she made very apparent, in her 
own genial way. 

In March, Mrs. Hardy spoke to us upon 
“Vocal Training.” I suppose we shall all be 
willing humbly to confess our short-comings 
in this direction. One of our prominent 
officers has been heard to express the wish 
that all the members, who speak at our meet- 
ings, would take lessons in the use of the 
voice; since so much is said that even in our 
small rooms cannot possibly be heard by 
all, and since the use of speech usually 
seems to be to convey intelligence to the hu- 
man mind through the human ear. I say 
usually lest you may think I have never 
heard of ‘‘visible speech,” that blessing and 
comfort which so many afllicted ones owe to 
modern discovery and invention. We have 
to thank Mrs. Hardy for giving us all an 
unpleasant consciousness of our deficiencies, 
which may lead to future amendment and so 
to the general good. 

Our ever welcome old friend, Mrs. Diaz, 
talked to usin April about “Society,” and 
told some very solemn truths in her semi- 
jocose and deeply serious way. Did she not 
inspire us afresh with a sense of what a 
really fine and noble thing this somewhat 
poor and weak word represents? If ‘‘So- 
ciety” meansall that the human world holds 
outside the limits of the individual, it is the 
grandest of all earthly combinations. And 
the duty of each individual must be to 
make generous contribution of his very best 
qualities, for the general good. This, of 
course, he can only accomplish by living 
up to his highest ideal for every side of his 
nature; and this means, simply, the perfec- 
tion of the individual for the good of the 
whole. When this is accomplished, why, 

for return, the individual has an undi 
vided share in the property and prosperity 
of the world. To look at it in this way is 
to recognize that we are members of a great 
whole, and to confess a debt to others, and 
an obligation for their good gifts to us, that 
never can be more than met. Mrs. Diaz 
would have “Society” mean the union of 
all for the highest good and the greatest de- 
light of all. I think her method of finding 
the delight, without stooping to the weari- 
some and wasteful follies demanded by 
fashion, gives one new courage to believe 
in the possibility of a grand realization some 
day. 

; The season closed on May 20, with a rela- 
tion of personal experience in Temperance 
work by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Miss 
Phelps has had the good fortune and the 
power to be of service to many men whose 
lives seemed hopelessly wrecked by strong 





drink; and she told us some parts of the 
moving story. The result was, it seemed, 
a new determination on the part of many to 
lend a hand wherever they might; and a 
committee was appointed then and there to 
advise us as to the best means of serving. 
That committee will report in November 
next,and no doubt some concerted action may 
follow. But meantime, and all the time,there 
is need both of individual effort and personal 
right-thinking too, on so grave a subject. 
May it not be that many of us are daily con- 
tributing either to help or to hinder in this 
matter, by words and acts that we think 
lightly of? The single grains of sand upon 
the sea-shore are of little consequence or 
worth; but united they stay the ocean; and 
I suppose the great power for progress in 
this world is not gained from the mighty 
deeds of the mightiestindividuals, but from 
the humble faithfulness of the masses who 
make up mankind. 

Such is the history of another year, only 
poorly hinted at, I know, but it tells you 
that your Work Committee has had gener- 
ous help froma goodly company of women, 
in presenting to you topics worthy of your 
consideration. All thanks be to our good 
friends who come to enlighten and encour- 
age us by their brave, or beautiful words, 
You, yourselves, have taken up the word, 
when the essayist ceased to speak, and out 
of your own varied experiences have helped 
to plant the seed more deeply, or drive the 
moral more fully home to us all. I say 
you have done this. Some of you, I ought 
to say, for the number who have joined in 
the debate is always comparatively small. 
But some new friends enter the list each 
year, and to them we are thankful, as well 
as always to the old, familiar voices, which 
through so many years have been ever faith- 
ful found. The absence of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Cheney and Mrs. Channing, has made a se- 
rious difference in the discussions of the 
Work Committee afternoons, as on all other 
occasions. Letus hope that by another sea- 
son, some, at least, of them will be with us 
once again. 

Shall we have ‘‘another season?” I trust 
so; and that from your pleasant summer 
wanderings, you will bring back riches un- 
told, until the discussions of the Work Com- 
mittee shall give you opportunity to tell 


them. Respectfully submitted for the 
Work Committee, Assy W. May. 
June 1, 1878. Chairman. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells also present- 
ed the following :— 


REPORT OF THE ART AND LITERATURE 
COMMITTEE. 


The chief purpose of the Annual Report 
of the Art and Literature Committee must 
be to prove that novelty nowhere exists, 
not even in dress goods, for the report of 
one year has a fac-simile resemblance to that 
of another. The names differ, but the char 
acteristics.of each club-year are similar. As 
it was five years ago, so is it now. Some- 
times the Club firmament sparkles with the 
brilliant presence of all the remarkable wo- 
men of Boston; sometimes it is misty, and 
the stars peep forth timidly in scattered 
places, or meteoric flashes from some un- 
known body scintillate across the length of 
both parlors. Again the light is so lambent 
and diffusive that we scarcely recognize it is 
shining. Those are the days when every 
one says, in whispers or after the discussion 
is over, What shouid have been said to the 
whole Club. No measure of our ability 
would be a true test of it, if the unuttered 
wisdom were left out of the scales. By what 
we do not say, but by what we think, do 
we wish to be estimated, and kindly intui- 
tions are the only balances capable of such 
fine measurements. 

By-and-by, like Harvard College, shall 
we become so venerable and respectable that 
the mere announcement of our existence 
will be a fact pregnant with meaning, dig- 
nity and wisdom. Yet we have passed the 
seminary or small college stage, and shown 
that our standard of requirement from our- 
selves and our lecturers should obtain for 
us the degree of Maids of Art. We are ac- 
knowledged asa power of certain magni- 
tude, po our influence extends as far as in- 
dividual fancy carries it; while we look 
back on many plans thoroughly and wisely 
carried into execution and to completion 
for the public welfare. 

To the Art and Literature Committee, the 
Club owes more than one-fifth of its success. 
It is for you to decide how important a fifth 
that has been this year. Whenever there is 
an extra meeting to be held, ora spontane- 
ous effusion of friendly regard to be provid- 
ed, the duty of holding such meetings and 
procuring such social intercourse is allotted 
tous. But this year, Congress and corpor- 
ations have affected our social zeal. With 
a return to specie payment we shall resume 
our investments in lunches and issue fresh 
stock of invitations. This year, the weekly 
routine of meetings has been nearly all we 
could accomplish. 

We assembled for our first meeting on 
Nov. 5, to greet with real delight and with 
self-gratulation at the wisdom of our choice, 
our new President. Miss May alluded brief- 
ly to her new position, and we rejoiced that 
she had consented to unite the more private 
duty of Club president with the public one 
of School-Committee woman. 

On Nov. 26, we listened to a paper which 
served to heighten the position of our Com- 
mittee, as one dealing with xsthetic subjects. 
Miss Charlotte P. Hawes spoke to us about 
the ‘Influence of Music;” its power over 
the insane, the sick and the healthy. She 
felt it was destined to become a therapeutic 
agent in the management of disease. Hos- 
pitals already testified to its efficacy, and 
personal facts concerning its remedial ser- 
vice were familiar to all. Every one pos- 
sesses, she thought, some susceptibility to 
music. Yankee Doodle has its peculiar 
missionary field as much as Beethoven's 
sonatas, and the imagined music of heaven 
will more and more find a sweet earthly 
counterpart in the last hours of life, to dead- 
en by a friend’s song the pain of parting. 
Since speaking to us, Miss Hawes, by her 
many lectures, has become widely known 
and deservedly appreciated for her beautiful 
rendering of the literature and use of music. 

December 3, Prof. 8. Minot Pitman paid 
the Club the rare compliment of delivering 





before it a lecture, accompanied by the 
stereopticon. He had carefully studied the 
genius and work of Sandoo Botticelli, and 
by his skillful woods and photographs re- 
produced them both before us. 

On January 7, we met again to listen to 
Mr. Codman. He was one of the original 
Brook Farm dwellers, and was the last to 
leave that heroic Utopia. He gave a most 
interesting account of its commencement, 
duration and death, and of the people who 
composed that brilliant, harmonious coterie. 
To have been at Brook Farm is like owning 
a noble coat of arms,—one’s intellectual pedi- 
gree is all right. 

January 20, Miss Starr, whom Miss Alcott 
had long ago given to Club immortality, as 
that ‘‘ubiquitous Sarah E. Starr,” led us 
into the beautiful region of ‘‘Friendship.” In 
listening to her we forgot that there could 
be blunders in affection, we only felt its 
eternal character, as everlasting as the Di- 
vine Lawgiver, and its great blessedness, 
which gave this life its peace and joy. The 
great charm of the essay lay in its tributes 
of honor and affection to the dead, to her 
dead whom she called upon us to honor 
with her, because they had been noble men 
and women; her helpers and friends, there- 
fore ours; the links of dependence reached 
from them to us through her. Much of the 
pain of death lies in the ceasing to hear the 
dear name spoken, in the silence that grad- 
ually falls over the past, though it has be- 
come such a part of ourselves that we can- 
not date its burial. Then, when a loving 
voice, and a touch forgetful of its own grief, 
give form again to the makers and owners 
of its life, and say, ‘‘To my father I owed 
this, to my nephew that, and to my dear 
woman-friend another part of me,” we feel 
how beautiful, how everlasting are friendship 
and gratitude, and we thank with her those 
friends who have made Sarah Starr the pa- 
tient, true, cultured woman that she is. 

On Feb. 4, Miss May was to speak at the 
State House on behalf of a petition for 
Municipal Suffrage from the tax-paying wo- 
men of Boston. How then could our rooms 
be, really well filled? So many wished to 
hear their President convince a Legislature 
as well as a Club, and so, alas, Prof. Noa 
read to a smaller gathering than usual. He 
gave us his own most careful translation of 
Goethe's ‘‘Torquato Tasso,” reading from it 
such portions as time would allow. Many 
of us followed him in the original. Could 
we have done so, if he had read from the 
Greek or Sanscrit? Yes; we can, when 
Miss May convinces the Legislature that 
women should vote. That wasa field day 
lost at the State House. 

Our next entertainment was a concert, a 
bona-fide concert, with programmes and 
grand piano, solos and encores, all bestowed 
upon us by the kindness of Mr. Otis. Both 
he and Miss Blood shuwed what thorough 
mastery they ang over varied and diffi- 
cult music. . Mrs. Barry sang, and when she 
poured forth the strains of the Battle Hymn, 
we involuntarily took up the chorus and 
swelled its strains in strength if not in 
sweetness, for it was our Mrs. Tlowe's hymn, 
the grandest hymn ever written by an inspir- 
ed American woman, 

We have had two strictly scientific papers 
brought before us; by Prof, Hitchcock, of 
Dartmouth College, on the ‘‘Ice Age of 
America,” and the other by Professor Wall- 
ing on the ‘Origin and Maintenance of 
Mountains.” Both speakers presented their 
own theories. Mr. Hitchcock spoke of the 
hills of glacial drift, and their material, 
which have all a prevailing northwest and 
southeast trend, which is due to the direc- 
tion of motion of the great ice sheet of 
America, which was ey the same 
in the same region, and of the surface cur- 
rents which helped to melt the glaciers cov- 
ering such an extensive portion of America. 
Mr. Walling showed us that amongst other 
causes besides that of the folding over of 
the land, the mountains owed their contin- 
ued existence to the denudation and ac- 
cumulation that was constantly taking 
place, one force repairing the other. Moun- 
tains have always existed, he maintained, 
for the very detritus that washes down from 
their sides, though it may descend almost 
imperceptibly to a great depth below their 
apparent foundation, rises agzin by gradual 
accumulation of material. He elaborated 
his theory most carefully and supported it 
by many proofs, That such technical pa- 
pers can be read before us, and yet thorough- 
ly appreciated, and that the questions asked 
in the discussion indicate a general inter- 
est, speaks well for the diversified character 
of our Club. 

March 25, was an afternoon of unusual 
pleasure. Our table was strewn with speci- 
mens of pottery, and photographs of them 
hung across the room. Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam talked to us for more than an hour and 
a half. He spoke of the retrogression that 
we meet with in pottery, as shown, for ex- 
ample, in Brazil, where the same tribes now 
turn less beautiful forms than were wrought 
hundreds of years ago, and where the orna- 
mentation and coloring have become rude 
and coarse. 

April 1, Rev. C. G. Ames talked to us 
about religious and intellectual education; 
he deprecated the present system of studies 
which reverses the natural process of educa- 
tion and is unfavorable to the elective sys- 
tem, which he favored adopting to a limited 
extent even in our public schools. But if a 
child were allowed entire freedom in his 
choice, he might, if childlike, rule out all the 
arithmetic and spelling, and retain the gym- 
nastics and music. 

May 6, Dr. Hedge discoursed to us on 
“Beauty.” Delight in color pigment was 
its earliest manifestation, next that of form, 
thirdly that of expression, and finally that 
of truth. The statement of its last develop- 
ment roused an animated discussion Did 
not the law of beauty occasionally conflict 
with that of truth! Which was the higher 
law? Beauty would lead us to save the 
life of aninnocent fugitive, truth to deliver 
him up to the law. Our Club felt that 
truth should be told even if the fugitive lost 
his life, for the primal foundation of life 
and language is truth. 

May 27, was a day of antiquarian interest 
that was as piquant and entertaining as if 
some modern gossip had been discussed. 
Miss Alice Baker told us of ‘‘Ye Ministers 
and ye Meeting-houses of ye Olden Time.” 





Mr. Francis Drake, the historian, who was 
present, publicly thanked Miss Baker for 
his enjoyment of her essay, which showed 
such patient and thorough research. Such 
were the memoirs, he said, that we now 
wanted. Exact, lively details of the manner 
of olden living. We knew well the broad 
outlines of colonial history, but Miss Baker 
was the able pioneer in this new and nec- 
essary direction for research. As I look 
around this chapel, the foot warmers, the 
square pews, the hard settees, the tuning 
fork, and the instrument for arousing sleep- 
ers are gone, and in the place of ministers 
and long gowns, stand women with hats and 
short dresses, speaking in public. Oh for 
the discourse of eighty heads to restrain 
these unregenerate duys! Club reports in- 
crease the evil. Miss Baker must tell us 
another year how women obeyed their hus- 
bands and how they did not, and relate the 
blessings of single women and widows of 
sixty, who were precious unto the Lord. 

We have had but one lunch in honor of a 
distinguished guest, because if there have 
only been, according to Galton’s figures, but 
400 really eminent men so far in the world’s 
history, we shall live long enough to honor 
the limited number of the future. We 
chose Prof. Edward Morse to render unto 
him the distinction of salad and ice, for 
which he repaid us with narration of facts 
and wonders in Japanese life, told in his 
charming colloquial style, illustrating his 
words by sketches on the blackboard, as 
other men add emphasis to their utterances 
by gestures. 

In reviewing thus the year’s work, we find 
that out of the fourteen Mondays allot- 
ted to our Committee, two have been devot- 
ed to music, two to art, one to literature in 
its strict sense, two to science, two to histor- 
ical rem‘niscences, two toa good time gen- 
erally, and two to that vague portion of lit- 
erature which includes essays and reflec- 
tions. Have we not shown that like true 
Bostonians we are devoted to culture, and 
in our selection of speakers have been influ- 
enced, as the author of the ‘‘New Republic” 
says, ‘‘By a union of fastidious taste and 
liberal sympathy, guided by sweet reason?” 
or rather we have followed in directions 
where the personal expressions and wishes 
of the Club have shown us we must tread. 

In regard to the discussions that always 
follow the essays, I have sometimes thought 
we should all gain in power of expression 
and vigor of thought, if each member tried 
to prepare herself even slightly for the dis- 
cussion; and, as the subjects are generally an- 
nounced, we could all have short condensed 
original theses in our memory of three 
or four minutes length, ready to bestow 
upon our fellow-sisters at the slightest pause 
of some one’s voice. As it now is, one of 
the most common remarks when the Club 
is, ended is, ‘‘There, [have said just what I 
did not mean to say.” That is one of the 
first sayings one hears on joining the Club, 
and one hears itever. Yet each year I feel, 
and so do you Iam sure, what a blessing 
this Club is to us in its friendships, its edu- 
cation, its cheer, and its change from our 
busy and often perplexed lives. We go 
away from it each Monday as more rested 
mothers, as wiser teachers, more grateful 
wives, more sympathizing friends, and more 
eager to do our part in public or in private 
life, in the work-room or in the drawing- 
room, in making good bread, or in editing a 
paper. Kate G. WELLS. 

Sec’y Art and Literature Com. 
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A LETTER FROM TEXAS. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have long wanted 
to reciprocate some of the many favors I 
have received from you, and hope these 
lines will bea slight compensation. I have 
been waiting to obtain a wider acquaintance 
in this State—my newly adopted home. 
But this acquaintance comes slowly to a 
woman confined by family cares. However, 
I have gathered some items. 

I need not tell you that Texas is great; 
great in boundary lines, great in population, 
and, when we consider the millions of rich 
tillable land still unoccupied, greater still 
in prospect. The tide of emigration still 
pours in, without cessation or abatement. 
From this great influx of people, great suf- 
fering would have intervened, but for the 
fact that the conditions of life are so easy 
in our genial clime. 

The future of Texas! What will it be? 
It were a wonderful prevision that could 
take it in. We could learn something from 
the page of history of what was the ten- 
dency of the old order of things—a landed 
aristocracy; but it would be impossible to 
approximate the result of the new order, 
when so many factors are to be taken into 
account. 

For my part, I think the outlook is hope- 
ful. I should not be astonished, if Texas, 
so famed for outlawry and crime, should, 
after all, make the most rapid strides to- 
ward the higher civilization. I will men- 
tion some of the causes which will, either 
directly or indirectly, bring about the re- 
sult. 

1. The old Texan land-holders,a most un- 
progressive element, who wrapped the man- 
tle of selfishness around them and would 
not exchange their broad acres for any 
man's sordid gold, are rapidly disappear- 
ing. 

2. When Texas was conquered by the 
Union armies, far more important than the 
military conquest was the conquest over 
prejudices, old-established customs,and pre- 
conceived opinions. 

3. With the terms of peace, she has re- 
ceived the humiliating assurance that she 
does not stand in the front ranks, that there 
is a higher civilization than herown. There 
are many generous souls longing for this to 
come. I believe reform would find more 
inveterate prejudices to-day in Massachu- 
setts than in Texas. 











4. Texas has a superior womanhood. 
The event of the war proved this. When 
the reverses came, the men gave up, many 
of them literally died; but the women 
proved themselves equal to the emergency. 
They quickly and easily adapted themselves 
to circumstances. A whole generation of 
men and their sons must die out before 
they accept the fact that manual labor is 
not degrading; but, the morning after the 
freeing of the slaves, the women went to 
work. 

Then it has proved that, in reality, the 
emancipation proclamation freed the mis- 
tresses rather than the slaves. They see 
this, and feel it, and acknowledge it, too, 
Said one tome: ‘‘Wethought it a calami- 
ty, but it has proved a blessing.” Said an 
old landholder: ‘I had forty hands, and 
their clothes were all made by my wife.” 
Said a lady to me: ‘‘I have seen Ma, after 
ordering her carriage, send it back again. 
She was afraid to leave home, for fear some- 
thing would happen to the little negroes.”’ 
I need not amplify. You will see that the 
conscientious mistress (and there were many 
such) had a terrible charge. 

Under the old order, more women were 
educated than men. True, the idea of ed- 
ucation was little higher than the acquiring 
of accomplishments, but this sent many of 
them out of the State, and they were edu- 
cated better than was intended. I really be- 
lieve that there isa generous liberalism in 
embryo here. My experience in Texas has 
demonstrated this. I hope I shall be ex- 
cused in referring to it. 

When I came to Texas, I saw, as I had 
never seen before, that the great need of 
women, especially of Southern women, was 
a wider sphere and higher aims. Woman 
has to contend with unnatural restrictions 
everywhere, but especially here. Believing 
that the churches lead public opinion, my 
only means of reaching these was the de- 
nominational papers. I must say I have 
written on the ‘‘Woman Questior,” as no 
other woman has ever dared to or been per- 
mitted to write in the South. My utter- 
ances have excited much criticism and some 
censure, but altogether the hearing has been 
rather favorable; that I was heard at all is 
attributable, in part, to the causes I have 
mentioned; in part, to the fact that lam a 
Southern woman ‘‘to the manor born;” and 
also to the fact that 1 have been writing 
for the denominational press (Baptist) for a 
number of years, and so was not altogether 
unknown. My husband also, Elder 8. A. 
Beauchamp, has been connected with some 
of the most influential churches in the 
State. 

I hope to spend the rest of my days in 
serving my Southern sisters, but ‘‘we must 
make haste slowly.” Ithink some of your 
representative women should visit the South- 
ern Legislatures in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage. You Northern women owe it to the 
Southern ones. You sent up a petition to 
Congress, 300,000 strong, for the elective 
franchise for the freedman. This was per- 
haps right; still, it riveted our chains the 
tighter, fur when shall we rise superior to 
this ignorant vote? I shall send up a peti- 
tion to the Legislature, which meets in De- 
cember, with a few names, perhaps, and 
shall do what I can towards organizing & 
‘Social Science Association” for the wo- 
men of Texas. JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 

Denton, Texas, June 18, 1878. 
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